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the Vegetative Organs f the Phar Ra 
In Three Volumes, 12mo, each $1.75; or the Three Volumes, in paper box, #5. Vol. 1, Comedies and Ferns. By Dr. A. De Bary, Professor 
Vol. 2, Histories. Vol. 5, Tragedies ¢ Strassburg. Translated a 
This edition, dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen, is from the text of the Globe O. Bower, M.A. PLS. 8 
Edition, and is printed by R. & R. Clark of Edinburgh. No pains have been spared to produce an 4 PRD. FLS W ' 
edition at once convenient and beautiful. A new glossary, more complete than in any other popular . “ee . , 
edition of Shakespeare, has been specially prepared by Mr. Aldis Wright. 7 
“We have said that this is a beautiful edition, but tt is more than that: it is the most perfect of the kind that we 
have seen—the whiteness of the paper, the sharpness of the tvpe, and the color of the ink, not only leaving nothing prey F ) 
to be desired, but satisfying the most exacting taste. Vew York Mail and Express ( rd f \ ‘ ( ‘ ( 
aati tion and S il M logry I { 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON—OXFORD EDITION eS 
TL ry : Book tl By Dr. K. Goebel, Professor in t! 
BOSWELL LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LEAD. University of Rostock, Translated by H.1 
, r, 4 Il Garns M.A. and revised by Isaac Bay 
And Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, including Joknson’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales . Delt BA. oS . " 
Edited, with Notes, by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 6 Volumes, Svo, 216 ee = x \ 
“Of the labors of the editor himself the critic can have little to say but praise. The imountof new thformation 107 woe a ‘ * 
given in the notes, of which the greater part are original, is varied and ¢xtensive, and ranges over nearly every topi . . 
which it is possible to imagine. The patient and intelligent research displayed in tne se notes shows great industry 
and such results could only be obtained by years of devotion to the subject Phe editor is pect Mt iriy happy tt TESTITR ES ‘ : or Lr 
explaining the literary allusions In the text. and these are often tllustrated by apposite quotations, which show an it “hl LCN ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 
timate acquaintance with every class of literature.”—Athenwum logy of Plants Ry J . Sa Trat 
~ Y > r lated by H. Marshall Wird, MOA LS 
IM \( IN \| \ p 0 IX | N \l PS Fellow of Christ's ¢ ge, Cambridy and 
WAG LN ZAIN NI WN soos heeaidlt Uibiaiin tou ep Diliaaiaaly 
By WALTER PATER, Author of ‘ Marius the Epicurean, ete., et Globe Svo, $1.50 R. TL. E. College, Cooper's Hill. Wit! 
‘It is beeause on this point, as on many others, we find in these pages the reflection of one of the most intelleetu voodeuts. Royal Sy ha t oO, 
phases of the modern mind, that Mr. Pater’s‘ Imaginary Portraits’ should be read by all lovers of psycho! il 
problems, and not only by those who value him for the ———- and cholceness of his languag it} These three w cS alr | vi 
von &a . . wrsed r j f 
rts “ y “ x x x = th. Se , i wlittor ‘ ¢ ‘ ’ { E 
THE PLEAS URES OF LIFE. «< 7 | iste 
4 4 fi wW \ 4 4 4e bata ey transiatiot wr hb wast shed .s 
tf. 
. . + ‘Lr ) "pg y wen } $c not nr < tort nt 
By Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L G wi ut t 
lomo, $1.00, IUPARATIVE VORPHOLO 
CONTENTS vr, se © of the Pus Mvcetoza. at 
y, ~ and Biolog f ung ; 
THE DUTY OF HAPPINESS. THE VALUE OF TIMI fd, . 1 R F +} 
‘ : ee . , ria. By A. De Bary, } ss t 
THE HAPPINESS OF DUTY. THE PLEASURES OF 1 { & os : ; . : , 
1 SONG OF BOOKS. THE PLEASURES OF HOME t Y ty of Strassburg horized 1S 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, SCIENCE : inslation by Henry E. F. Garnsey 
THE BLESSING OF FRIENDS. EDUCATION M_A.. revised by Isaac Bavlev Balfour, M.A 
mana M b.. FLR.S . Sherardian Professor of Bota 
WINDSOR CASTLE—JUBILEE EDITION nv inthe University of Oxford. With 10s 
WINDSOR ( ‘AS’ | L 1 wodcuts Roval Svo, half moroe $5.04 
i 7 \ Ay J "TERIA j 
: : = . ie TORRES BACTERIA by 
With a Description of the Park, Town, and Neighborhood y J] TIE, B.A., F.S.A saicnadh ' vis 
y . 1) Rar } = t \ 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, $2.0 \ De Bary, M1 Universit 
rasst : lat by H. FE. F. Gar 
‘A spirited and remarkably attractive history of the interesting spot to w ! s g. Tra . _ 
Brening Gazette. sev. M.A Crown * \ 
{tis not often that so large a collection of pretty engravings are found tn a book of this ’ t , t 
panying text by Mr. Loftie is by no means subordinate in interest t> the pictures, tt show ‘ ae - et : 
latter first, but is a careful and exact historical and descriptive narrativ l y Wo LESSONS iN ELEMENTAR } 
7 Practi al Physics. By Baif ir Stewart M A 
DALMATIA AND ITS ARCHITECTURE LL.D... F.RS.. and W. W. Haldane Ge 
n rN "TS “ \ } | (| | 4 i iN | \ B.S \ Electricity and Magnetism 
/ | | | 4 . . 
DALMATIA, THE QUARNERO and ISTRIAL) tcc. 
» ( ¢ of G Jacks: \ ELS 7 = on + a> one 
With Cettigne in Montenegro and the Isl and trad By T. Y. Jackson, M.A, a 1 COURSE OF ELEMENTAR) 
orary Fe 4 E we, Oxford, Architect, Author of ‘Modern Goth Architectur ‘ s . 
Honorary Fellow of W adham College, Oxford . . [ ‘Ge ay nee We Willian Weaskins 
With numerous plates and other illustrations vols., Svo. $10.5 . 
From the i Yvef ¢ | 
: . , 7 . Pe ITOH FR ‘ERP se speel tn 
‘In the following pages I have endeavored to give a tolerably complete description of allthe ar | 47/G// £4 . {LGEBRA. A Sequelt 
chitectural monuments of importance on the mainland of Dalmatia, the islands, the Croatian shore | Elementary Algebra for Schools. By H. S 
f the , ai » of Istria. . w sons have iv id f the beauty and | : _:. . , 
of the Quarnero, and the Litorale ‘ fI tria ae Fe pers on h ! dea beaut Hall. M.A..andS. R. Knight, B.A. 12 
extent of the art-treasures of these countries, which, indeed, so far as | know, have never before been | sia 
explored from end to end by a professional student of architecture £1.90 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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bered for binding. 
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third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription Lis is always open to inspec- 
tion, 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris ot J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
war Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, my: 5 
and H, F, Gillig & Co., 449 Strand, 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 
V TSS E. L. MURISON’S BOARDING 
é and Day School for Girls. $600 per year. Ranens 
lars on application. _Fall term commences Se pt. 5 


CONNECTICUT, L 
LACK HALL y'SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Preparatory School for a, $500 per year. 
For C ircular address . H. WILS80N, A. -M. 
CONNECTICUT, New ‘Mavee, 33 Wall St. : 
ed BARTLETTS (formerly Miss 
l Nott’s) Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
will reopen Se pt. 21. C ire ulars sent on application. 


DisTRICT OF CoLo MBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave, : 
HWE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. — A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and little girls. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
[ JNION COLLEGE OF LAW.—FALL 


term begins Sept. 21. For circulars address H. 








Bootu. 


ILL INOIS, Rockford. ea ee 
JOCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
ladies, 

Full college course. Excellent preparatory depart- 
ment, Superior facilities for musie and art. Resident 
physician. Sargent system of gymnastics. Address 

MARTHA HILLARD, 
Principal. 


- ~~ — $e 
~ MARYL AND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St. 

# DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 

« School for Girls.—Mrs, H. P. LEFEBVRE. Prine —_ 
This School will reopen on THURSDAY, the 22d of SE 
TEMBER. 

The course of instruction embraces all the studies in- 
cluded in a thorough English Education, and the French 
and German languages are practically taught. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
if NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.,.—Law 


School, Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 





te 
Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. y 
‘7. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
‘ and German school for young ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 21,1857. Address Misses M. C. & S. ‘R. ws CARTER, _ 
MARYL AND, Ellicott City. 
| AOGPIN'S GANIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
F Sixth Session opens 15th September. For Cata- 
logues, address CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
x Chemistry, Art, and Music, at Amherst College, July 
6to August 9 For Circular and Programme, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE. 


= MASSACHUSE’ TTS, :, Andover, 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 

rs dies. The 59th year opéns on Thursday, Sept. 8th. 

For circuiars apply to W. F. Draper. For admission to 
Miss I HILENA McKEEN, Prin., Andover, Mass. 





M ASSAC HUSETTS, “Belmont, Ww averly Station. 

) ISS L. A. HILOS SELECT BOM 
l school. Fifteenth vear. Superior advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils_also pre- 
yared for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti- 

ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out- 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 

Send for cire ‘ular, 


~~ MASS ACHU SE TTs, Boston, 
vos TON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 








Epmvu ND H. BENNETT, LL. De 
“MASSACHU SET TS, Boston, 2: 31 W. Cheste rP ark. 


a y¥RENCH HOME” FOR YOUNG 
lady students. 14th year. French spoken exclu- 
sively and taught thoroughly. Admits six. 
_ Fore irculars address MME. THOMAS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. _ 
NSTiTOUTE OF TECANOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANC Is A. WALKER, Pres. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. _ 

REPARATION FOR THE INSTYI- 
tute of Technology and for Harvard College with- 

out Greek. Private School. ALBERT HALE. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bi ston, 259 Boylston a 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL ( Csi Year). 
—-Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isaspectalty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradforc 
( 45 ELON SC WOOL FOR BOYS. 
- Home and day pupils. Select and safe. #550 per 
year. Next term be = September 7, 1887. For circu- 
lars address I. N. Can. ETON,AM. 
MASSACHU SETTS, Braintree. : : 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. Eleventh 
SFP aaa Wednesday, September 14, 1887. 
AC 


J. B. SEWALL, South Braintree, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, Cypress St. 
A LSS LEWIS’S BOARDING AND 


day school for girls. Fall term begins Oct. 3. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
YREPARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 
Jege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho- 
more class. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A M. (Mathematics and Science). 
JoHN W. DALZELL. A RB. (Classics and History). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his oe. to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. KE. ABBot. Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
Rk. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 


Family School for boys.— Fits for college. Cc irculars 
MAssacuu SETTS, Cambridge, 39 Hurlbut St. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION and HOME 

for two or three girls or young ladies at Cambridge. 

The best care, thorougk training, and all required in- 

— fon. For particulars, address or call on Rev. E.C 
OWNE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers. f 

[ TILLARD HOME SCHOOL FOR 
4 Girls, preparing for Vassar, Smith, or Wellesley 

Cotleges, will open Sept. 7, and © offers special advantages 

for several elective studies. Pupils can take lessons at 

the Boston Conservatory of Music. For circular please 

address Mrs. H. M. MERRILL. 

















MASSACHU 'SETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. ; 
CIJEN TIFIC PREPARATORY 
® School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 


Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP. S. B.(M. I. T.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
DRC SPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Selence. Art, Music. 


Be autiful and healthful location. 'Established in 1869, 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout ; 
A kh. KNATE S 101 VE SCHOOL FOR 


Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADE MY. — PREPARA- 
tory and ppeniios school for boys. Third term be- 
gun April 13, 18 


For all taiernation address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Wililamstown, Berkshire Co. _ 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE,.—A PRE- 
J paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. Gaonan F. MILLS, Prine tpal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
for voung ladies reopens Sept. 21st. College Pre- 
paratoryv, Classical and Scieutitie graduating courses. 
For circulars address Emma O. Conro, Principal, or B. B, 
HOWARD, Secretary. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Wercester. wy, 
é READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—Established 1848, Opens Sept. 15. 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 


TICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Select Boarding School for Boys. 30 miles 
from Detroit, and unsurpassed for beauty and healthful- 
ness. The courses of study are so arranged as to fit for 
active business, and to give a thorough preparation for 
College. Spec ial attention paid to practical drill in Eng 
lish work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Mich., Cornell University, and the 
Mass. Institute of Cay without examination. 
Lieut. F. S. StronG, U.S ~, “alitary Instructor. Asst. 
Eng’r F. W. BARTLETT, i“ Instructor in Manual 
Training. For Catalogues ahank Col. RocEers, Supt. 


NEBRASKA, ‘Lincoln. ae: ¥ 
WE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
-Fall term opens Sept. 15. Entrance examina- 
tions Sept. 13 and 14. Tuition — to both sexes. Six 
courses leading to degrees, viz., B.A.. B.L., B Se., B.C.E., 
B.AGR’, M.A. Choice instruction in Kine Arts. 
Address IrvinG J. MANATT, PH.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. - 
MISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
oung ape reopens Sept. 28th. 
J.G Whittier say A better, healthier, and pleasant- 
er place for a sc oot could searcely be ‘found in New 
England.” 























: MAssac HU SETTS, Boston, 69 Chester — 

“ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

ZT Ladies, Boston, Mass. Family and Day School. The 
Thirty-fourth Year begins Wed., Sept. 28, 1887. For ca- 
talogue and cire uli ir ap ply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M. 





MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St 
ISS HELOISE £. HERSEY WIL 
open a new school for girls in October. Special 
atte ntion given to the English language and literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No, 152 VCE Ave. 
N, ME. E. DECOMBES FRENCH AND 


E — Home School for six girls will open Sep- 
tember 21, 1887. Price, $1,000 per year, No extras. 





Highest references given and required, 








NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. | ‘ 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. JOHN 

'. C.Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 


Study and Calendar, address 
stot REV. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEw JERSEY, Perth Amboy ; : 
E OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS RE- 


opens Sept. 15. Pupils limited to six. 
Principal, Miss GERTRUDE P. SMITH. 





NE EW ORK, Aurora. i 7 
“4VYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADE.- 
‘# my.—Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S.A.™.., Prin. 
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NEW York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. Wellesley BP roparatory f poalnatn Mime Cle 
Wwe LLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG nA | ee ee ee ea ea or —f-¥ © | MORTGAGE TRUST. CO 
dies.—Fuil collegiate course. Music and Art. [ fy Courses. For eir a address Miss ADa M. SMITH . \ 1 Tho AU. ( ( Faq 
Session begins September 14, 1886. : , " 
- Mrs. T. B. RIcHARDs, Principals 
Send for catalogue. 4 — - KANSAS ry 
E.S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. PENNS Wea Philadelpt L3H Pine St 
New York, Garden City, I Island Mss ANABLES BO DING AND ipital Paid uy ‘ 
NEW YORK, Garden y, Long isianc Day Se _ ol for Young Lac ile al re < » 
~ ‘47° > . , > Oo oun es | reopen Sept. 22. 
HE CATHEORAL SCHOOL OF S. =: ffors tts @ PER ‘ ‘ fis 
I rtt 
Paul. Boarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard, ppl Mp ciate ru urs hs A 
Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete, Sixteen teachers; accom Ww. RTHMORE Co ‘ . 
modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N. Y. ¢ ‘ity. ‘ mi seo ith. Thirty mt 
CHAS, STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. tion, Philadelphia, Under tt \N y 
(eovandh Head Mast¢ re others admitted. Full coltewe se . 
= a _ sag sical, Seclentific, and Literary é imin 
NEI w W Yom, New Brighton, Staten Island. and a Preparatory School Healthful location, larg t \ \ 
s 7. TSTIN’ S SCHOOL. (lucorporat d.) | grounds, new and extensive builaings and apparatus aera y 
A Cc Saal school of the highest class for boys. For Catalogue and = partic gy addre II D..t e t pw . 
Terms $500. Nine resident masters, from Brown, Lon = htdesinas ean — . 
don, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Edinburgh, and Dub Tr NNESSEE, Nash ville 4. NALIN S y 
lin. Apply to Rev. ALFRED G. MorTIMER, B.D., Rector. / "ANDERS VI « } O yay. New ‘ 
= erry ete ee ee : ibe. Messrs. M aN & BRENNAN, Prov 
NeEw York, New Hartford, near Utica. Me = ee depa zm ie nts of S« - > ev, Literatu \ INA CRAW laa S ath st 
. ’ ‘pic cs r é . ‘ gIneering Fe nacy eon 
| head dn ladon Sea getdate Mei ine the highest « du vat nal advai tage . i 
l t_for girls from six to sixteen. Ope nthe entire year. rate cost THR WESTA 
= [een neg Address Wits WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
New York Ciry, 32 and 34 East 57th S \ \I \ () (; VE fo tt) 
I on ' 1 -_s 
] ISS PEEBLES AND MISS FHOMP TIRGINTA WILITARY INS = FARM MORE I 
son’s School will reopen Monday, October 3 | ANGLVG Mild dah J 4 d lis AWKENCE, KANSAS 
Until September 1 address all communications care The 4th session of this well Known State Inst , 
oO tution will open on the Sth September proxim It pre - . oe . 
KENNEDY Top & Co., vides asystem of thorough military training, a aistin« . EY 
welisaan 63 William Street, tive A me course See, an : ] aieal ft PIRST MORTOAG LOANS AN } 
New York struction in the several branches of Apj fe Sctenee ‘ 2 
=e Scarce hich enables rracduate he teri hool t Pa. 
aeeeRnnNgRNg -- waeem one + sees sin t nm . aoe (,Q)1.]1) DE Is bE ‘ | | IX | S 
NEW YORK City, Nos. 6 and 8 Fast 53d St a TLE o a professional degree as Bachelor ¢ col 
é - ' > ara a ag - . Civ ‘ a , 
] RS. SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD. | “these advantages are secured on terms not exceeding | Percent uuarantent. Als : 
if ing and Day School for Young Ladies.The same | $36 per month, including clorhing in addition to the ord canta Thatues “= ee sal aeaetnes Git ceieamsanen : 
able staff of Professors and Teachers is retained, with nary collegiate ae essaries. For Catalogue apply t is secured by Grat mortrares ‘ w 
mahth year begins Ue aide Gen. FraNcts H. SMITH, Superintendent two and one . e tt . 
24th year begins Oc - gaxe) held mm trust by Ame . 
~ ~~" New Yor«, Peekskill. ‘% “ pany of N.Y > and also by apicala . 
, . . QCHETS, €7%C. f over THRE RTERS of a ¥ N 
J ILITARY ACADEM Y.—COL. CHAS. ’ et eee oe See 
J. WRiGHT, BS., Dk. JoHN N. TILDEN, Principals. GENT MAN WITH SUCCESS testify he promt = eateas lite 
New YorkK, Poughkeepsie. es ful expe rience in the care and education of boys | meter nyer ang ba ~ Ay Rive behets hay 
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Setibaer & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Cruise of the Marchesa 
to Kamschatka and New 
Guinea. 


With Notices of Formosa and Liu-Kiu, and Va- 
rious Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By 
F. H. H. Guillemard, M.A, M.D., F.L.S., 
F. Zodlogic. Soc., F. R.G.S8., ete. With nu- 
merous illustrations, maps, etc. 2 vols., me- 
dium 8vo, cloth, $16.80, 


Memoirs of Fnedrich Ferdi- 
=~ ” ore 
nand, Count von Beust, 
AS WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

With an Introduction containing Personal Remi- 
nisceitces of Count Beust’s Career as Prime 
Minister of Austria aad Austrian Ambassa- 
dor in London, by 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS, M.P. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait on Steel, cloth, 

$12.80. 


Count Vitzthum’s Reminiscences. 
St. Petersburg and London. 
1852-1864. 


Reminiscences of Count Charles Frederick Vitz- 
thum von Eckstacdt, late Saxon Minister at 
the Court of St. James. Edited, with a Pre- 
face, by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L, Trans- 
lated by E. F, Taylor. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
$12.00. 


New Volume of the 


“HANDLEY CROSS SPORTING NOVELS.” 


wel » , ‘ 
A Loose Rein. 
By ‘‘ WANDERER,” author of ‘ Across Country.’ 
With colored illustrations by G. Bowers. 
Svo, cloth, $4.00. 


Sports and Anecdotes of 
a ; ‘ 
Bygone Days, 

In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the 
Sunny South. By C. T. 8. Birch Reynard 
son, author of ‘Down tbe Road.’ With nu 
merous illustrations in color. Demy S8vo, 

cloth, $4 50. 


Through the Kalahant 
Desert. 


A Narrative of a Journey with Gun, Camera, 


and Note-Book to Lake N’Gami and Back, | 
| RICHTER’S LEVANA. 

: : sgn | RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 
graphs. By G. A. Farini. Diagram and 


Forty-six Illustrations, mostly from Photo- 


Map. vo, cloth, $5. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

“ IT may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Serres is the usefullest thing 
I know.” —Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


CONTAINING ¢ 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, — Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 








RECENT ADDITIONS. 


RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D Coleridge, M.A. 

THE SrUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E, A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’— Preface. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTERS ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN [CONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
yleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 

{. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 

ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS, 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JGHNSON (Centenary Edition, 

edited by Napier). 6 vols. 
CERVaNTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. Translated. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 
MOLIERE’'S DRAMATIC WORKS, 3 vols, 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 


SPINOZA’S CHiEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 


** The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogue of Choice, 
Rare, and Second Hand Books ready. Special Net Catalogue of Books greatly reduced in price 


ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Books of Travel. 


An American  Four-in- 
FHland tn Britain. 


By Andrew Carnegie, author of ‘ Triumphant 
Democracy,’ etc., ete. 12mo, paper, cheap 


ny 


edition, 25 cents; small 4to, cloth, $2.(0. 


‘A fresh and vivacious narrative of a very delightful 
trip. England has been done many times by Americans, 
but we doubt whether ever under circumstances more 
agreeable, or in a manner more favorable to observation, 


. than by the party whose summer holiday is described by 


Mr. Carnegie.”—The Boston Journal. 





Avound the World on a 
Bicycle. 


By Thomas Stevens. From San Francisco to 
Teheran. With a preface by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. With a colored frontis- 
piece—portrait of the author in costume— by 
Kelly, and over one hundred other illustra- 
tions 8vo, $4.00. 


“It isa most entertaining book Weadmire the pluck 
and manliness of the author, his intelligence and re 
sources. His descriptions of people and places are fresh 
and vivid. The world as seen from a bicycle is a aifferent 
world from that which the traveller sees from a railway 
train, or from the ordinary conveyances of the road. The 
‘wheel’ draws to itself a crowd in every village. It in 
troduces its ow: er to men and women whom another 
tourist would never meet, and it makes him welcome 
and at home in the greatest variety of company. It has 
its own pecuilar accidents and adventures, and demands 
from its rider special qualities of mind and disposition. 
But Mr. Stevens is more than a ‘ wheetman.’ He has given 
usin this book instructive and useful information in 
geography, bits of history aptly introduced, and lively 
descriptions of manners, customs, and habits of many 
peoples of the globe which he girdled.”’—New York Ob- 
server. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1587. 
The Index Guide to Travel 
and Art-Study in Europe. 


By Lafayette C. Loomis. With Plans and Cata- 
logues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, Ta 
bles of Routes, and 160 Illustrations, 1 vol., 


16mo, 600 pages, $3 50. 
“One of the most compact, comprehensive and exhaus 
tive travelling companions ever printed.”*— Tribune 
** At once brief and to the point.’’—-Herald. 
“Its value is incontestable.”—Evening Post. 
* A dictionary of European travel.”— World. 





Chronicle of the Coach. 


Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. D. Champlin, 
Jr. Illustrated by E. L. Chichester. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ Mr. Champlin everywhere finds legends, traditions, 
queer monuments, and memorials, odd characters quaint 
bits of dialect, and other matters which he brings before 
us with vivacity and genuine literary skill.’’—T7he Chris 
tian Union. 

“Mr. Champlin’s book is one of the most delightful that 
have been published in many a day.’’— Boston Transcript, 





A Canterbury Pilgrimage. 


Ridden, Written, and Illustrated by Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Square S8vo, pa 
per, 50 cents. 

“Many adventures they met, queer people, and rare 
glimpses of Nature at her best and most picturesque, all 
of whieh is graphically described by humorous pen and 
pencil sketches.” — The Church Union. 


+,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York 
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The Week. 


Last month the London Fronomist had two 
editorial articles on ‘‘The United States Trea 
sury,” examining the national finances in all 
branches, including the national-bank curren 
cy, the silver question, the revenue surplus, 
andthe public debt. Phe conclusions reached 
by it ought to be highly flattering to our 
national pride. It finds that our circulating 
medium of all sorts is backed by 54 pet 
cent. of specie, as compared with 30 pel 
cent. in the United) Kingdom, and tha 


even after making allowances for the depre 


ciation of silver, the specie reserve is. still 
somewhat higher than that of the Bank of 
England, ‘‘so that 1t must be admitted that 
the convertibility of the paper is) placed be 
yond all question.” We may remark paren 
thetically that the substitution of gold) and 
silver certificates in place of national-bank 
notes withdrawn has the effect to increase 
the metallic basis of the paper circula 
tion from 25 per cent. to 75 and 100° per 
cent respectively. Probably the increase of 
metallic reserve is even greater than this; the 
original law requiring the banks to keep a re 
serve of 25 per cent. against circulation having 


been long ago repealed, and no other fund to 





redeem circulation being required except the 5 
per cent, fund in the Treasury at Washington 
But for every gold certificate issued there 
must be 100 per cent. of gold deposited ind 
held for its redemption, while for every. sil 
ver certificate there must be from 75 t 
78 per cent. of gold value so deposited 
and held, looking mercly at the bullion 


value of the standard silver dollar. The 


fiduciary part of the paper circul: i 
thus becoming less and less, and the value part 
more and more, as the substitution goes on. 
W hether this is upon the whole desirable or not, 
it isanimportant although unseen element in the 
national finances, It has attracted no atten 
tion even among those who habitually ive 
thought to this class of que stions. Of course, 
there must come a time when the substitution 
of specie certificates for bank notes will cease 

hut so long as it continues, the metallic basis of 
the total paper circulation is becoming mort 


solid. 





The multiplying embarrassments of our na 


tional finances at the present time have given 


birth to much humorous comment both at 


home and abroad. A nation getting t 


much revenue, and yet unable to repeal its 


taxes, is in a worse plight than anv coun 
try visited and described by the most da 


ing travellers. These embarrassmen 
a remarkable inversion of ideas and phrases 


Economy becomes a national vice, and tl 


which is called in other parts of the world 
lightening of the public burdens,” is | 
called an attack upon the industry of the pes 
pl Perhaps the most happy thought tl 
situation has given rise to is found in a letter 


Written a few days ago by the Hon. Samu 
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is not afraid to perform it”; ‘‘Grover Cleve- 
land, because he has administered to the peo- 
ple at large, as far as I can judge”; ‘* Grover 
Cleveland, because he isa good man ”; ‘‘ Gro- 
ver Cleveland, because he is an honest man”; 
‘*Grover Cleveland, because he does what he 
believes correct and stands firm to his pledges”; 
‘Grover Cleveland, because he has the man- 
hood to do what he thinks right.” 





The American, in some editorial comments 
upon these interviews, pronounces them the 
highest evidences of public sentiment in that 
county, as the magistrates are not politicians, 
but simply good types of the people, and says 
that ‘‘ this is a fair exhibit of the public senti- 
ment in Tennessee.” Moreover, it declares its 
belief that similar investigations ‘‘ would de- 
velop exactly this state of feeling in all parts of 
the South,” and it concludes: ‘‘ That the masses 
are with Mr. Cleveland as they have been with 
no man since the days of Jackson and Polk, 
there is not a doubt, and because he is honest, 
capable, and fearless.” There is little question 
that the Democratic politicians who have been 
abusing the President because he did not turn 
over to them the spoils, failed to appreciate the 
impression which honesty and fidelity in the 
discharge of duty make upon the masses 
of the people. The Democratic politicians 
may be ‘‘down on” the President, but what 
difference does that make as long as the Demo- 
cratic people are for him? 





Justice to President Cleveland requires from 
us the statement that the candidate of Tam- 
many Hall for the oftice of Collector of Internal 
Revenue in this city was Edward Cahill, and not 
Mr. Giegerich, the new appointee; also that Mr 
Giegerich was recommended by leading Ger- 
man-Americans, and that these recommenda- 
tions were such as the President was justified in 
regarding as worthy of his entire confidence. 
We believe it is true. however, that after the 
Tammany leaders were informed that Cahill 
could not be appointed, they made a virtue of 
necessity by joining in the recommendation of 
Giegerich. 





Senator Blair continues to push his absurd 
and demoralizing ‘* Bill to Promote Mendican- 
cy,” and, with the help of Mr. Mayo, succeeds 
in getting it endorsed from time to time by 
sundry conventions of one sort or another, 
like the National Education Convention which 
met at Chicago last week. Fortunately, the 
public sentiment of the country is so pro- 
nounced against the scheme of Federal aid 
to Southern schools, since it has been demon- 
strated that such aid is not needed, that there 
is no longer any danger of its becoming a law; 
though, for that matter, if it ever should be 
come a law, there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt that the Supreme Court would declare 
it unconstitutional as an interference with 
the’ rights of the States. A few Re- 
publican politicians and = organs, groping 
wildly for an ‘‘issue,” still cling to this 
discredited project, but the preponderance 
of sentiment is plainly with those who oppose 
it. The Hartford Courant of Saturday con- 
tained a most forcible editorial article upon the 








subject, which shows the gross unconstitution- 
ality of the measure, and declares that, how- 
ever bad Southern illiteracy may be, ‘‘ the 
centralizing remedy proposed will be a 
greater damage than the evil.” The 
worst effect of the continued discussion of 
Federal aid as a possibility is its demoraliz- 
ing effect upon independent effort in the South. 
The Jeras School Journal, for example, says 
that ‘the sentiment is rapidly gaining ground 
among sound educational thinkers that we 
should encourage and stimulate local taxation, 
instead of looking to the Federal Treasury for 
funds to support the school system in the 
South”; and that ‘‘ we can see no possible 
effect of agitating the subject, other than that 
of giving to some communities in which public 
spirit is decidedly at a low ebb, some pretext 
for postponing such action as they owe to their 
schools, through some vague hope that manna 
will somehow descend upon them from 
above.” 





A negro lawyer of this city gives an interest- 
ing account in the Freeman of his own experi- 
ences of color prejudice in New York restau- 
rants. He went into a restaurant in Fulton 
Market, where several people were eating, and 
his order was refused on the ground that they 
were not cooking anything at the time. In 
a Cedar Street restaurant ‘‘ the waiter threw nap- 
kin, knife, fork, plate, food, ete., at meas if I 
were a wild animal and he was afraid of being 
bitten”; and when he paid his bill the proprietor 
told him that, although he personally had no 
objections to serving a negro, his customers 
didn’t like it. He patronized a Broadway res- 
taurant several times until the proprietor told 
him that his white guests made complaints. 
Lately he has been on a trip to the South, and, 
after observing the freedom with which whites 
and blacks seemed to mingle in work and 
in conversation on the train and at the sta- 
tions, he said to a negro friend, ‘ Really, 
I believe that in some respects there is more 
color prejudice in the North than in the 
South.” His friend agreed with him, and he 
Was a man entitled to speak with authority 
upon this subject, for he is the pastor of a 
church in Georgetown, 8. C., and has travel- 
led in the North, where he was ‘‘ subjected 
to numberless insults by men who keep hotels 
and restaurants.” 





Bishop Paddock of Massachusetts has been 
making inquisition into the incomes of his 
clergy, and announced the results of his study 
in his recent Convention address. The Bishop 
says that, his object being to know the sum 
total of each minister’s regular income from 
settled ministerial work, he has taken into 
account the annual value of rectories where 
they exist, and the missionary stipends, as 
well as the salaries paid by parishes. The 
result of the inquiry is not a_ flattering 
showing for a prosperous religious and intel- 
lectual community. Reports were received 
from 1386 ministers (out of a total of 
about 190), The ‘‘average” clerical income in 
Massachusetts proves to be $1,627, but 
the often uselessness of averages appears from 
the fact that ninety, or just two-thirds of the 
number reporting, recriye each less than $1,500, 








while forty-five, or one-third, receive lessth:.in 
$1,000. The average is brought up by the men 
at the top of the list, of whom twelve receive 
from $3,000 to ‘ between $9,000 and $16,000.” 
But there are only twenty seven in all who are 
paid more than $2,000. No one can doubt 
that these figures reveal a very insuflicient pro- 
vision even of decent living for men who not 
only by profession are scholars and gentlemen, 
but also are expected to have wives and fami- 
lies. Without touching upon the religious 
side of the matter, we must express our 
entire concurrence with Bishop Paddock’s 
opinion, that the condition which his inquiries 
have disclosed shows the need of a higher and 
better public opinion in regard to the dignity of 
ideal pursuits, and the worthiness and desert 
of those who devote their lives to them. 





We trust the failure of the strike on the 
srooklyn Elevated Railroad will bring home 
to all concerned the lesson, that the time to 
demand arbitration is before the relation of 
employer and employed has been broken, 
because as long as it lasts the two par- 
ties are in business together and have 
claims of some sort on each other. A 
strike ends all relations, and generally con- 
verts the strikers into simple outside loafers, 
who are engaged in the somewhat  ridicu- 
lous enterprise of trying to force a man 
to employ them on their own terms when 
he does not wish to employ them on any 
terms. We trust, too, it will bring home to 
men in the service of railroad companies the 
fact that business cannot be carried on if each 
man can give himself leave of absence 
without notice. The Southwestern strike be- 
gan over the claim of a workman to go away on 
‘Knights of Labor business” when he pleased, 
and to stay away as long as he pleased. The 
trouble in Brooklyn seems to have in part 
originated in the same way. An engine 
driver took himself off duty and sent 
word of it by a boy to the office, and the boy 
forget to mention it. But a man who sup- 
poses that the business of transpcertation in a 
great city can be carried on in this way, is not 
only not fit to drive a locomotive, but hardly 
fit to take entire charge of alarge peanut stand. 





The annual meeting of the International Ar- 
bitration Association took place in London 
last week, under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. That is, there has apparently 
never been a period in the world’s history when 
so much of the talent of the race was devoted 
to making preparations for war, and when 
so many civilized men lived under arms, 
and when civilized nations seemed so little 
disposed to settle disputes by arbitration. Nor 
is there ynuch probability of any change for 
the better until the world has been fully divided 
among the great nations and each is content 
with its boundaries. A good deal was done 
for peace when Italy was taken out of the 
list. of territories to be fought for by France 
and Austria. But as long asthe future of 
Holland and Belgium is uncertain, and as long 
as Turkey is in Europe and the fate of her pos- 
sessions there undetermined, their huge armies 
will be kept on foot, no matter what they cost. 
Unhappily, too, the Franco-German war of 
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1870 was settled ina way which added one more | son in his unguarded moments and under very \ , 
listurbing agency to those already existing. varied circumstances for many years v 
What makes the situation all the more un i 
promising is, that the questions which threat- Mr. Galton is clear upon the important ques 
en to bring about war are not simple ques- | "en ef the heredity of temper, he says SAI Why 
tions of property—that is, of the acquisition | 8° hereditary as any other quality 
or loss of territory. They are questions of “] have forty-three cases where both parents aaa 
prestige or self-love Each nation not sim are recorded as good-tempered, and twenty-five bstat SS \ 
a Neng - ‘ , . | where they were both bad tempered. Out of the 
ply insists on having this or that piece Of | ehildren of th former, 30 per cent, were good " 
territory, but on being thought by other pa- | tempered and 10 per cent. bad: out of the latter their mahts 
tions able to perform certain military feats. sd se apt toe apace ell meng ny i 
The Germans are inarms, not simply to defend | ty of temper.” \4 
Alsace-Lorraine, but to prevent the world ee ; e 
from thinking them incapable of thrashing And he aren Sy Cees SECC 
the French; and the French are in arms | “25We? she converse questior Do good tem forces 
and cheering for Boulanger, in order to awe | ? ed famili s of brothers and sisters have 
the Germans and look terrible to the English, | #¢ Whole, good tempered ancestors, and bad: | ter ( 1) 
Between people in this state of mind arbitra tempered families sites pered one : \ good . 
tion is very diflicult, because arbitrators have | '™PC™ d family he detines for the purpose as | 
to work on defined claims or pretensions, one in which at least two members w \ 
while the claims and pretensions which keep “air tempered me ee eee bad —. 
modern armies on foot are not capable of de bad-tempered family as one in which at Teast N 
finition. Trying to arbitrate between Germany | '¥° ™ mbers were bad-tempered, whether ot 
and France, for instance, would be like trying to | BOb &BY cases of good temper wi pianbedin 
settle a difference of opinion between two men | “~ ciated with them; and, as regards the ances 
as to which was the more refined, gentlemanly, | "FS: he t ikes the two ow wd the wes 
moral, or religious, or the more deserving of and aunts on both oats Fe ™ sets 
social re spect and invitations to dinne r, or the vm rthy Sroup. On this Mr, Galton s ays ! s 
better fitted to handle money. Such disputes “TL have 46 good-tempered families, with an ag : 
cannot be settled by third parties. gregate of 355) parents, uncles. and aunts ; and ¢ Briss \ 
bad-terppered families, with 655 parents, ur s ke \ 
and aunts. In the former group, 26 per cent ; 
were good-tempered and 1S bad; in the latter ie ’ 
Mr. Francis Galton, wuose studies of the | were good-tempered and ww 
laws of heredity drawn from his laborious col “0c ‘ *s wap . ae - wae ye ole Mor | . ‘ 
lection of family records must be well remem- | family is good-tempered as above detined, t ' ; 
bered, has just printed in the Fortnightly Le tone a Of hoy rg — parents. um a 
view the results of his investigation of the facts ratsan phe besa a aan es pay at ar ae R 
concerning What is familiarly called ** temper,” | family is bad tempered the proportions a x ; 
and particularly the proportions of good and | 8¢tly reversed. 
bad-tempered persons in English domestic | We need scarcely remark that, as with thos rT ) 
life, and the heredity of ‘‘temper.”” We cannot | the Commander of the ¢ . . . 
follow all the variations of Mr. Galton’s research, | bearings ef Mr. Galtoen’s observatior Vs iis 
or reproduce his ingenious calculations, but | in the application « especially by ] . Fa \ \\ 
only note a few results. Perhaps it may be | who may suspect themselves of bad temp mainst the Inf S f the Vatican 
thought surprising that the proportion of good ( neil took \ enthusiasm of 
tempered and bad-tempered persons is almost ex i aca iain s 7 a ‘ : Father Hyva 
actly equal. The first set of data which Mr. Prof. Tyndall's frantic abuse { Gla . wach crowds 
Galton tried gave the proportion of the good | adds one more to the list of illustrations w . that t ' s forthem. and 
to the bad tempered as {8 to 52, the second set | alre dy had recently of the danger to s ' nor . : 2 . rar Ihe 
as 47 to 58. There is litle difference between | men of venturing inte the } t laren ~P Pe rom 
the two sexes in the frequency of good and | litical strife seems to have the same intoy the Ca ' = : 4 turn a good 
bad temper, but that little is in favor of the | cating and infuriating effect om them that | many t | f their 
women, since about 45 men are recorded as | it often seems to have on clergymen. at s and g priests of the 
“xood-tem pt red for every 59 who are bad, and causes em t g I s W < , long with 
conversely 55 women as good tempered for 45 infemperan of languag wud) stake t t r : \\ Father Hvacinthe 
who are bad. Of 1,368 children, 321 were | same very low view of the motives and | went away ‘ married, 
rood-tempered and 342 were bad, with 705 | character of antagonists. It does much 1 the new ne pleases 
wanting special characteristics of temper. The | contirm the view taken by the enemies of Comte | to ¢ . ; y “he con- 
good and the bad-tempered were thus equal | of the future of the world if it w FOV 1 | grega s died aw ithe priests began to 
again—the neutral or medium class being as nue | on the Comtist plan by an adviser inci: of | desert or s n with the Pe pe 
inerous as the other two combined; results which | scientists. The habit of looking on themselves as | Two of ed on condition of 
Mr. Galton says bear emphatic testimony to the | the only real and disciplined seekers aftertruth | 1 ng two vears’ salary Phe churches are 
correct judgments of his compilers, As to | givesthem, even in politics and morals, atouch | empty, and it is reported that tw priests of 
the authority of these compilers or reporters, | of infallibilist heat and Tory There at country irishes used of late, in’ order to 
and the capacity of any observers to deal with | probably few educated men in England whos have a cong ition at mass, to come into 
the subject, he admits that ‘‘ accurate discern | « pinion on a political question is worth lessthan | Geneva, collect a fe friends and take 
ment and designation of character is almost | Prof. Tyndall's. It would be a shame to let it | them t by train, paying their expenses 
beyond the reach of any one, but, on the other | regulate even the retail apple trade; and vet The Government does not know what to do 
hand, a rough knowledge and description of | he evidently thinks so much of it thathe would | with the empty churches, as the attempt to 
its prominent features is easily practicable feel justified in sending Gladstone, a politician | separate Church and State made in 1880 was 
and he rightly thinks that there can be littl f fifty years’ experience, to jail as a ‘‘ game- | defeated by a large popular majority, and it 
doubt of the value of ‘* testimony of a member | ster” for differing with him on one of. th | does not like to back out of its war on the 
of a family who has seen and observed a per- | most intricate subjects of modern po itics Papacy 
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DOMESTIC, 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, at the centennial cele 
bration of the town of Clinton, N. Y., on July 
13, responded to the toast, ‘*Our Welcome 
(Guest from the White House,” with a brief 
speech, wherein he said: ‘* That the oflice of 
President of the United States does represent 
the sovereignty of 60,000,000 of people is, to 
my mind, « statement full of solemnity, for 
this sovereignty I conceive to be the working 
out or enforcement of the divine gift of a man 
to yovern himself, and a manifestation of God’s 
plans concerning the human race. . . . 
Watch well, then, this high office, the most 
precious possession of American citizenship. 
Demand for it the most complete devotion on 
the part of him to whose custody it may 
be intrusted, and protect it not less violent- 
ly from unworthy assaults from without, 
Thus you will perform a sacred duty 
to yourselves, and to those who may fol- 
low you in the enjoyment of the freest in- 
stitutions which heaven has ever vouchsafed 
to man.” He subsequently made a visit to 
brother, the Rev. William Cleveland, at 
Forestport, and went on an excursion to the 
Thousand Islands, and met the country people 
ina number of villages where he spent por 

tions of his youth. On Saturday, while the 
special train with the President and his party 
Was running thirty miles an hour on the Black 
River Railroad, between the villages ot Low 

ville and Glendale, the rod connecting the 
driving wheels on the locomotive broke. The 
engineer, William Riley, was killed, and the 
fireman, Lra Perego, was badly hurt in his suc- 
cesstul effort to manage the locomotive after 
the engineer’s death. The train was stopped 
before any injury occurred to the cars 

Gov. Knott of Kentucky, as Chairman of 
the Louisville Industrial and Commercial Con- 
vention, has united with the authorities of 
Louisville and the Board of Trade of that city 
in extending an invitation to President Cleve- 
land to visit Louisville on October 4. 

The oftice of Consul-General and Secretary 
of Legation at Bogota has been offered to Mr. 
John G. Walker of ‘Texas, and he has accept- 
ed it. 

Mr. Allen G. Thurman, in a letter published 
at Columbus, O., July 14, said that he was 
‘firmly resolved” not to accept the nomina- 
tion for Governor if it should be offered to him 
by the Democratic Convention. 

A State Convention of Prohibitionists met 
at Des Moines, Ia., Judy 15, and nominated a 
State ticket headed by V. G. Farnam for 
Governor, The resolutions call for arepeal of 
the ** Pharmacy Law,” a reduction of railroad 
fares to two and a half cents a mile, and the 
extension of the ballot to women. 

At a Convention held at Huron, D. T., to 
further the project of admitting the southern 
part of the ‘Territory into the Union, these 
declarations were made July 14: ‘* We are 
unalterably opposed to admission as a whole. 
We declare for division on the seventh stan 
dard parallel. The Convention aflirms the 

rht of the people avout to be admitted into 
the Union to designate their State boundaries, 
subjeet to modification by Congress with their 
sent. We protest agains! the tyranny of 
Congress in refusing admission, and appeal to 
the people of the Union for support.” 


A civil service reform bill has been intro- 
ddtacedin the New Hampshire Legislature. The 
only States that yet require appointments in 
their civil service to be made by competitive 
eXaninations sve New York and Massachu- 
setts, 

The National Education Convention, com 
posed chietly of public school superinten dents, 
in session at Chicago, approved the vranting of 


ational aid to public education, especially in 


his 


eon 


the South, 








Jacob Sharp, who was found guilty of brib- 
ing New York Aldermen in 1884 to grant him 
the franchise of the Broadway Railway, was 
sentenced on Jucy 14 to four years’ hard labor 
in prison and to pay a fine of $5,000. An ap- 
plication for a temporary stay of proceedings 
was granted. 

Between July 9 and 17 forty-one new cases 
and five deaths from yellow fever were report 
ed from Key West. The Board of Health 
published the following statement on the latter 
date: Total cases to date, 119; convalescent, 
18; still sick, 44; new cases since yesterday, 2; 
discharged from hospital, 30; total deaths, 80. 

A cyclone on July 16 blew down two hotels, 
a church, a number of dwellings, and the 
opera-house at Waupaca, Wis. 

On Sunday, July 17, the thermometer at St. 
Louis registered 107°, at Chicago 102°, at 
Pittsburgh 101°, at Detroit 100°. At Philadel- 
phia at two o’clock the heat was 102°. This 
was the warmest day but one in Philadelphia 
for thirty years. On July 8, 1876, the mer- 
cury went one degree higher, At Augusta, 
Ga., the thermometer registered 104°, and at 
Wheeling, W. Va., 108. There were many 
prostrations from heat in the larger cities. 
The most serious results reported were in Cin- 
cinnati. There the temperature was from 100 
to 104°, and eighteen fatal cases of prostration 
were reported. 

Information was received at San Francisco 
July 18 that the volcano of Akuton, on the 
island of Akuton, one of the Aleutian group, 
is inastate of eruption Tbe natives report that 
eruptions have been almost constant since the 
middle of May. 

The town of Roann, Indiana, on July 14 
was attacked by a cloud of insects, resembling 
millers, so dense that lights had to be lighted. 
Business was suspended for a time, and bon- 
fires were built, which drew tae insects, and 
their bodies were soon piled up in great heaps 
around the fires. A few days before, St. Paul, 
Minn., had an exceed.ngly disagreeable visita- 
tion of insects, and the sidewalks were reported 
to be in several places inches deep with them. 

Prof. David P. Todd of Amherst College, in 
charge of the eclipse expedition to Japan, has 
arrived at Yokohama safely with the outfit fur- 
nished him by the Navy Department. 

Mr. J. P. C. Kennedy, an aged resident of 
Washington, who was Superintendent of the 
Census in 1850, was murdered on a street in 
that city July 18 by an insane man named 
Daly. 

On July 15, Mr. Alfred B. Hill, Vice. Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, fell 
dead a few minutes after announcing from the 
rostrum the death on the preceding night of 
Mr. M. E. De Rivas, another member of the 
Exchange. 

On July 19 R. M. T. Hunter died at his 
home in Essex County, Va. In 1847 he was 
elected United States Senator from Virginia, 
and he served until the beginning of the war. 
He was a prominent candidate for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination at Charleston in 
1860. Uriel Crocker, the oldest publisher in 
New England, and a member of the old firm 
of Crocker & Brewster, died July 19. 

FOREIGN, 

A turbulent day was expected in Paris on 
the anniversary of the fall of the Bastile, July 
14, and German residents were advised to keep 
in doors. But there were no serious breaches 
of the peace. Incidents like the following con- 
tinue to show a considerable degree of Franco- 
German friction: July 14 a German resident 
of Caudry, France, wrote to a Mannheim jour- 
nal that the anti-German feeling was such that 
he and other Germans narrowly escaped be 
ing killed, and that he and his countrymen 
were insulted in the streets daily. This letter 
provoked the German Avreuz-Zeitung to say, 
‘*Erance must be made to understand that 
there isa ‘thus far and no further’ in the mat- 
ter,” and the Deutches Tageblatt to publish 
verses reminding France that the German hand 





rests upon the sword. It was reported July 15 
that Count von Miinster, the German Ambas- 
sador at Paris, had remonstrated with M. Flou- 
rens against the violent attacks on Germany by 
the French Radical press, especially one article 
describing the German Embassy as a ‘‘ nest of 
reptiles.” Lord Lyons, the British Ambassa 
dor, also protested. 


The bill drawn by Gen. Ferron, French 
Minister of War, adding to the number of re- 
giments in the French Army and augmenting 
the strength of the companies of the present 
reziments, was passed by the Chamber of De 
puties July 13. 

The French Chamber of Deputies July 18 
passed the Experimental Mobilization Bill. 
Gen. Ferron, Minister of War, explained that 
only 20,000 men would be employed in the ex- 
periment. 

In a recent letter to M. Laur, a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, thanking him for his 
friendship, Gen. Boulanger deciared that he 
would do his duty despite the hatred and de- 
fection of former friends. It was suflicient for 
him to remain friendly with those who wish 
France respected, and who place their country 
above party intrigues. He himself had but 
one aim, and that was to proclaim to French 
men that they can and must raise their heads, 
and assume the only attitude becoming a great 
people. The letter caused a sensation in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and provoked excited 
comment, 

It has been announced that the new Panama 
Canal loan will be opened in Paris and New 
York on July 26. 

The deputation sent to inform Prince Ferdi 
nand of his election as Prince of Bulgaria 
besought him to proceed to Sofia to as 
sume the throne, and to consult the Powers 
as ruler. ‘he military element at Sofia was 
reported July 14 to be somewhat turbulent, 
and to have demanded the resignation of Pe- 
troff, the new Ministerof War. The Sobranye 
refused to accept tle resignations of the Re 
gents, who tendered them on the ground that 
their mission was completed as soon as the 
Sobranye had elected a Prince, and they 
decided to remain in oflice pending the 
action of the Powers respecting the election. 
On the 15th, Prince Ferdinand received the 
deputation and said: ‘If I should follow my 
heart’s impulse, I would basten to Bulgaria 
and put myself at the head of the nation. But 
the Prince elected suler of Bulgaria must re- 
speet treaties. I hope to justify the Porte's 
confidence and obtain the consent of the 
Powers, and to regain in time Russia’s sym- 
pathy, to which Bulgaria owes her freedom.” 
On the 16th the decision of Russia was made 
known, that while there is no personal objec 
tion to Prince Ferdinand as ruler of Bulgaria, 
Russia declines to accept the decision of the 
present Sobranye. Germany, Austria, and 
[taly replied that they would accept any solu 
tion of the question which was based on the 
Berlin Treaty. 

In an interview with a newspaper corre- 
spondent July 17, Prince Ferdinand is reported 
to have said that he bad not decided whether 
he would go to St. Petersburg to personally 
request Russia’s recognition of his election to 
the Bulgarian throne. He would not allow 
himself to be enticed into taking any course 
that would be likely further to estrange Russia 
and Bulgaria. He said he was disappointed 
that Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the late 
ruler of Bulgaria, had omitted to congratulate 
him on his election to the vacant throne, 
King Milan of Servia, in an interview with the 
same correspondent, expressed the belief that 
Russia would never sanction the occupaney of 
the Bulgarian throne by Prince Ferdinand, 


A large number of foreigners owning real 
estate in the Baltic provinces of Russia have 
petitioned to become Russian subjects, in order 
net to forfeit their proprietary mghts in con 
sequence of the recent ukase against owner 
ship of land by foreigners. It has been re 
ported from Berlin that Russia has ordered all 
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the frontier merchants to dismiss German The Parliamentary election in t Y It was ‘ 
clerks whom they may have in their employ | stoke Division of Hampshire to fill the vacaney | \ 
by September. caused by the elevation to the peerage of M ul . 
There are other incidents which show a cet Booth, Conservative, was held July 1. M1 Grand \ 
tain friction between Russia and Germany Je reys, Conservative, was elected, receiving 
An anti-German pamphlet entitled ‘ Waiting 8, 198 Votes against 2,426 for Mr. Eve, Lite 
for War.’ purporting to be the diarv of a dip rai, but the ( opserviative vote slows a ta t ~ . ‘ 
lomatist, has been issued in St. Petersburg. | '5 off of 500 and the Liberal vote a gait vil } 
The Berlin Post charges the Czar’s Govern of 100, as compared with the election of Tsso. | \ ' 
ment with covertly giving its assent to attacks | In the election for member for the Brixtom | 4 2. 
on Germany, and it asks: ‘* Ought we to make | Division of Lambeth, Mr, Carmarthen (Cor vhich Sir W 
this an official matter and hold Russia respon. | S€PrVallve) rece ved 3,300 votes, and Mr. th ee 
sible for such publication?” (Gladstonian) 2,569 At the last election Mr. j , 


Baggallay (Conservative) polled 8,500) \ 


On July 10a b: f religious fanatics trie 
n July i band of religious fanatics tried | and Mr Cookson (Home-Ruler) LSS6. At 


to murder the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, the at the election in the Hornsey DD) nofM mae. 0 
- ss “ 7 " at h ecto li orns« Wision © 
wife of the Grand Duke Constantin, son of = ‘ 
> j , dlesex, Mr. Stephens (Conservative) polled 4 
the Grand Duke bearing the same name, we : 5 
moe Pes * " $76) «votes against 2,488 for Mr. Bottomley | 
who is the uncle of the Czar, because the lady, ; “a j -\t 


. Gladstonian). At the last) electiot it Her | , 
who is a Lutheran, refused to become a mem MoCare] P | ! I 
¥ . ‘ ' sey, SII J McGarel Hogg Consers ive Wiis 
ber of the Greek Church. A previous attempt | .o50. ok wet ' 
1 ; returned without opposition ; at the las 
to kill her is reported. 


one, however, the Liberal vote was larger that 


The German police are reported to have dis- | on Tuesday. 
covered documents which gave evidence of a : ee ; } 4) 
Socialist plot to murder Emperor William of _ Michael Davitt, in a speech about thy | ( 
Germany while journeying to Gastein on the | Sisted evictions at Coolgraney July 15, com: |... 1 
night of July 16. In consequence of a rumor | Pltined of the passiveness of the people, W \ 
that slips of paper had been found in several he said, were able only to shout. He ut . 
places through which the imperial train would | Teststance in defence of their homesteads ie 


pass, endorsed, ‘ To-night, at about mid- | — More evictions at Coolgraney, Ireland, wet 
night, the Emperor's train passes. Be ready! made July 18. Many spectato-s were present ~ \ 
a special train was despatched before the Em- | juciuding Messrs. Dillon, Redmond, (1 ; 
peror’s, The route from Mayence to Darm- | Davitt, and Mr. Brennan of Providence, Ro 1 
he 

stadt was lined With police and gendarmes, | [wenty policemen and « military guard as 
and both trains passed safely. sisted in the eviction of several tenants. Su : ‘ 

The latest report regarding the condition of | sequently a meeting was held, at which Mr : 
the Crown Prince of Germany is that his throat | Dillon congratulated the tenants upon the tact 


affection is being rapidly cured. Dr. Macken- | that they had the backing of the whol 


zie thinks that no further operation will be | tional organization and the support. ot Bvt \ 
necessary. After visiting Ems, the Crown | eivilized peoples. Mr. Brennan, the Americar M 
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THE STATE-RIGHTS ISSUE SETTLED. 


sy far the most striking address brought out 
by the commencement season of 1887 was that 
delivered before the Law Alumni of Michigan 
University by Justice Samuel F. Miller of the 
United Siates Supreme Court. It was nothing 
less than an authoritative presentation, by the 
man in the United States most competent to 
speak with authority upon this point, of the 
important and as yet hardly recognized fact that 
the ancient State-rights issue in the politics of 
this country is finally settled. 

Justice Miller is just completing his twenty 
fifth year of service upon the Supreme bench, 
having been appointed by Lincoln in July, 
1862, and, with the exception of Justice Field, 
he is the only survivor of that President’s ap- 
pointees tothis bench. An original Republican, 
he has never wavered in his adhesion to the 
principles of that party, and he is thus, as the 
senior member of the highest court in length of 
service, in a peculiar degree the embodiment of 
the interpretation which that court has placed 
upon the Constitution during the past quarter 
of a century. His name will always be asso- 
ciated prominently with this record, from the 
circumstance that it fell to his lot to prepare a 
number of the most important decisions upon 
vital questions which were rendered during 
this period. 

Justice Miller chose for his subject ‘‘ The 
Supreme Court of the United States,” and, al- 
though he did not expressly say so, there would 
seem to be no doubt that his theme was sug- 
gested by the recent death of lis associate, 
the late Justice Woods, and the current dis- 
cussion as to the filling of the vacancy. 
He began by tracing the early _ history 
of «the tribunal, and proceeded to a 
comprehensive and lucid exposition of its 
most important decisions, and of their in- 
fluence upon the development of the Govern- 
ment, The length of the address, which occu 
pied about an hour and a half in the delivery, 
prevents even a reference in this article to 
many interesting and significant incidents of 
our judicial record that were presented. These 
must be dismissed with the remark that the 
full text should be read by every one who is 
interested in public affairs, 

Coming down to the fundamental issue of 
the reiations of the Federal Government to the 


States as settled by the Supreme Court since} 


the close of the war and the adoption of the 
Constitutional amendments, Justice Miller 
traces the changes in public sentiment which 
have been reflected by the decisions of the 
court, ‘* At the close of the civil war,” 
he says, ‘‘there were many very wise 
and patriotic statesmen who had come to the 
conclusion that the powers left with the States 
in the original formation of the Constitution, 
by which they were enabled to combine and 
organize into a formidable confederacy for the 
overthrow of the Government and the destruc- 
tion of the Union, had been the source of 
a protracted and terrible war, which was 
just terminated by the reéstablishment of 
the general Government in all its original 
powers, They therefore felt that in the amend- 


ments to the ‘Constitution deemed necessary 
for the reconstruction of this Union (which, if 
broken, was not very much shattered), these 


powers of the States should be curtailed in 
their capacity to bring about another such ca- 
tastrophe. Many of these men were in Con- 
gress When the resolutions for these amend- 
ments were adopted and proposed to the States 
for their ratification. The members of that 
body undoubtedly differed among themselves 
as to the effect to be attained and the manner 
in which it was to be accomplished by these 
three amendments.” The first deliverance by 
the Supreme Court as to the scope of these 
amendments was given in what are known as 
the Louisiana slaughter-house cases. The 
Louisiana Legislature after the war passed an 
act regulating the business of slaughtering ani- 
mals for food in New Orleans, and creating a 
corporation which was given a monopoly of the 
business. The New Orleans butchers consider- 
ed this monopoly an invasion of their personal 
rights, and brought suit to enjoin the exercise of 
this authority by the corporation, the case being 
carried to the Supreme Court upon the ground 
that the exercise of such power by a State Le- 
gislature was forbidden by the Constitutional 
amendments, The conflicting opinions as to the 
scope of these amendmests and as to the extent 
to which they had altered the ancient relations 
of the States to the Federal Government, were 
reflected in the opinions filed by the judges of 
the Supreme Court when the cases were decid- 
ed. The majority, however, and therefore the 
Court, decided against the theory that the 
amendments had placed the States in subjec- 
tion to the Federal Government. Justice Miller 
quotes the concluding sentences of this decision, 
which, after speaking of the fact that the civil 
war disclosed that the true danger to the per- 
petuity of the Union was in the capacity of the 
States to organize in resistance to the general 
Government, said: 

‘* Unquestionably this has given great force to 
the argument, and added largely to the number 
of those who believe in the necessity of a strong 
national Government. But, however pervading 
this sentiment, and however it may have con- 
tributed to the adoption of the amendments we 
have been considering, we do not see in those 
‘amendments any purpose to destroy the main fea- 
tures of the generalsystem. Under the pressure of 

ll the excited feeling growing out of the war, our 
statesmen have still believed that the existence 
;of the States with powers for domestic and local 
government, including the regulation of civil 
rights—the rights of person and of property — 

} was essential to the perfect working of our com. 
plex form of government, though they have 
thought proper to impose additional limita- 
tions on the States, and to confer ad- 
ditional power on that of the nation. But 
whatever fluctuations may be seen in the 
history of public opinion on this subject during 
the period of our national existence, we think 1t 
will be found that this court, so far as its func- 
tions required, has always held witn a steady 
and un even hand the balance between State and 
Federal power; and we trust that such may con- 
tinue to be the history of its relation to that sub- 
ject so long as it shall have duties to perform 
which demand of it a construction of the Con- 
stitution or any of its parts.” 

Justice Miller says that, although there were 
intimations that this opinion would be reviewed 
and criticised unfavorably in the legislative 
branches of the Government, no such thing 
has occurred in the fifteen years which have 
elapsed since it was delivered, and he holds, 
quite justifiably, that ‘public sentiment, as 
found in the press and in the universal 
acquiescence which it received, accepted it 
with great unanimity.” He adds these very 
striking words: ‘‘And while the question of 





the construction of these amendments, and par- 





ticularly the fourteenth, has often been before 
the Supreme Court of the United States [nota- 
bly in the decision declaring the Civil-Rights 
Act unconstitutional], no attempt to overrule 
or disregard this elementary decision of the 
effect of the three new Constitutional amend- 
ments upon the relations of the State Govern- 
ments to the Federal Government has been 
made; and it may be considered now as set 
tled that, with the exception of the specitic 
provisions in them for the protection of the 
personal rights of the citizens and people of 
the United States, and the necessary restric- 
tions upon the power of the States for that 
purpose, with the additions to the powers of 
the general Government to enforce those pro- 
visions, no substantial change has been made. 
The necessity of the great powers conceded 
by the Constitution originally to the Federal 
Government, and the equal necessity of the 
autonomy of the States and their power to 
regulate their domestic affairs, remain as the 
great features of our complex form of govern 
ment.” 

When Justice Woods's death was announced, 
the Republican organs began to lament 
that a Democratic President would now have 
the chance to appoint a State-rights man. 
Justice Miller’s address shows that the State- 
rights issue is settled, since nobody of any stand- 
ing anywhere in the country dissents from the 
interpretation of the relations of the States and 
the Federal Government Jaid down by a Su- 
preme Court which bas pronounced ‘* absurd” 
the theory on which the Civil-Rights Act, and 
all cognate attempts unduly to stretch national 
authority, were based. ‘‘ The necessity of the 
autonomy of the States and their power to 
regulate their domestic affairs’’ have been es- 
tablished by a Republican Supreme Court, and 
there is no longer any issue between the two 
great parties on this long-disputed question. 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF AN OLD BOSS. 


Mr. A. R. Suepuerp arrived on Sunday in 
Washington. The local newspapers, in ad- 
vance of his coming, urged the citizens to re- 
ceive him with the honors due the original 
author of all their prosperity. In this they 
are likely to receive a Jarge measure of support 
from many of the present inhabitants. By 
one of those curious reactions to which pub 
lic opinion is so liable, the very depravity of 
the Shepherd government is made to redound 
to the credit of its principal manager. When 
people now visit Washington and contrast its 
finely paved streets and tree-lined avenues with 
the mud roads and cobble-stone pavements of 
twenty years ago, they naturally associate the 
improvement with the name of the master-spirit 
in the Territorial Government under which it 
it was begun. Had Shepherd done his work in 
a reasonable, lawful, and effective manner, he 
would have taken his place among the large 
body of painstaking officials who have done 
their duty and been forgotten. But the very 
fact that he performed his functions in such a 
way as to call down universal condemnation 
and necessitate his legislation out of office, 
makes him the only man Low remem- 
bered in connection with his work, and leads 
men to give him the credit due to others, In 
view of the fact that his friends, creditors, and 
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supporters will leave no stone unturned to 
award him public honors, and enable him to 
retrieve his shattered fortunes, it is worth 
while to inquire whether we ought to reverse 
the verdict of 1874 by which he was condemn 
ed and driven from otftice. 

The now forgotten Territorial Government of 
1874 was born of 4 desire on the part both of 
Congress and the President to make Washing 
ton a capital worthy of the nation. It com 
prised a Governor, Legislature, anda Board of 
Public Works. 
completely passed into oblivion that few of 
our readers will remember that it was first 
filled by Mr. H. D. Cooke. The 
ture, elected principally by freedmen who 
flocked into Washington at the close of the 
war, is remembered gnly asa mob. The only 
branch which made an enduring name for 
itself was the Board of Public Works, of which 
Shepherd was Vice-President from the begin- 
ning, becoming President, ex-officio, when he 


The tirst-named oftice has so 


Legisla 


succeeded Mr. Cooke in the oftice of Gover 
nor. 
which the Board 


operated was something which it would be 


The recklessness with 


hard to parallel in any civilized country, and 
which it is impossible for us now to describe in 
detail. We shall refer only to two cardinal fea 
tures of its policy, which explain both its failure 
at the time, and its subsequent success in attract 
ing sympathy. The Government was a friend 
and patron such as the local press has never seen 
before or since. It advertised with a profusion 
which would be scarcely credible were 1t not 
authenticated by the records of investigating 
committees, 
the purpose of getting a share in the advertising, 


New journals were established for 


and, in at least one instance, the bill was paid 
when the Governor had no evidence (except the 
statement of the proprietor) that the journal 
had. ever existed, 
Washington press affords the gratifying assur 
ance that the sentiment of gratitude has not 
yet vanished fiom the human breast. The 
system of letting contracts was the 
distinctive and memorable feature of the poli- 
cy adopted by the Board of Public Works. 
So childhke was its simplicity that, had it been 
invented by a board of philosophers, practical 
men would not yet have forge itten to recall it as 
an example of the incapacity of that class to 
deal with public questions. The Board rea 
soned thus: We know that when work is let 
out to the lowest bidder, the latter is sure to be 
some one who cannot do the work honestly 
at the price he sets, and who expects to make 
himself good by slighting his job, deceiving 
or bribing the inspectors, and charging exorbi 
tantly for extra items. 

no advertising for bids. 
ourselves what it will cost to do each kind of 
work in the best manner, buying the best ma- 


The present tone of the 
‘ 


most 


Therefore let us have 
Let us ascertain fer 


terials and hiring the best workmen at good 
wages. Let us add to this so liberal a margin 
of profit that the contractor shall have no temp- 
tation to slight his work, and then let us our 
selves select true and honest men and give 
them the contracts at the established rates. 
The result of this system was one that men 
of business sagacity ought to have 
The Board was surrounded by a crowd of 
men of numerous trades and callings, backed 
by every kind of influence, ali eager for con 


foreseen. 











‘The 


tracts and clamoring for recognition. The true 


Nation. 








and honest man was the one who could make 
himself most strongly felt and loudly heard 
When he got the contract 
of the Board 
be taken by 


show that he was not the true and honest man 


and left the presence 
his place as petitioner might 


a rival armed with evidence to 


the Board had taken him to be His contract 
was therefore in danger of being revoked, and 
the only way to save himself was to commence 
work under it. So he immediately hired a 
gang of men to tear up the street he had agreed 
Having 


“commenced work” he was insured against 


to improve, and render it impassable. 


an arbitrary revocation of bis contract, which 


then became a valuable franchise, readily 


salable to his less fortunate competitors 


} 


and valued according to the scale of prices 


and the chances of getting the ofticial in 


spector to judge the work charitably. The 
original contracts were thus sold out in de 
tail, or ‘sublet,” to the men who offered the 
most advantageous terms, and thus the work 
was finally done in the same way as if it had 
been awarded to the lowest bidder in the first 
place. Moreover, it paid a contractor better to 
get more contracts to sell out than it did to do 
his work, and thus the streets were often kept 
unfinishea for a year or more. To this system 
was mainly due the failure of the whole plan 

After three years of abuses, a large body of 
citizens and property-owners and several Con 


demanded an investigation of the 


gfressmen 
new Government. All the advantages were 
on the side of the defence It had Possession 
of the papers necessary to the prosecution ; it 


enlisted the earnest support of President 
Grant; and it had a jury the majority of which 
Were its Own political friends. But the proofs 
of reckless mismanagement were so i 

that the investigating committee had to make 
ap adverse re port, and Congress had to abolish 
the Territorial Government and organize anew 
one. The nomination of Shepherd as a mem 
ber of the } 


With only five dissenting votes 


latter was rejected by the Senate 


The state of things with which the new Gov 


ernment was confronted reminds one of the 


bequests frequently made by prothgate mon 
archs of the dark ages to their successors. The 
District had incurred, during the brief reign of 


the Shepherd Government, a debt which, mea 
sured per capita, Was about double that incurred 
by the 


For all this little was to be shown but wreck 


country during the whole civil war 





and ruin. Miles of expensive pavements 
laid in districts where there was no travel 
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A crowd of creditors were clamor 
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Trav eterredt he toe latestnews fromCen 
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civil wars of which he had been a witness were 
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new and fiercer wars and complete disrup 
tion of the confederation. There would seem 
to be some analogy between the sanguine 
hopes of Stephens, a half-century ago, and 
those aroused by the congress of plenipoten- 
tiaries from the Central American States 
which began its work last January, That 
the issue will be equally disappointing, it 
would be rash to aflirm; but a review of the 
efforts made during the last sixty years to con- 
solidate the provinces of Central America is not 


reassuring. 


Certainly no convention since 1826 has: 


awakened anything like the enthusiasm and 
expectation which were evoked by the Con- 
gress of Panama. Called at the suggestion 
of Bolivar himself, it was awaited by many 
eminent men in Europe and America with 
sentiments not badly expressed by the Abbé 
de Pradt, who wrote: ‘‘The Congress of Pa- 
nama will be one of the greatest events of our 
times, and its effects will be felt to the remotest 
posterity.” It proved to be, however, a ridicu- 
lous abortion, The impatient spirit of Bolivar 
speedily became disgusted with the grandilo 
quent and impracticable deliverances of the 
congress, and said that it resembled ‘* the 
Greek lunatic who wanted to direct from a 
rock the sailing of ships. Its power will be 
hut a shadow, and its decrees mere counsels.” 
Actual confederation of the five provinces ex- 
isted, in name, from 1825 to 18389. That 
period was one of almost ceaseless dis 
order, of frequent civil wars, of constantly re 
curring insurrections, of incessant wrangling 
between rival chiefs, of violence and intrigue. 
Owing partly to the impossibility of reconcil 
ing conflicting interests in a central govern 
ment, partly to the growing power and ambi- 
tion of Guatemala, which early aspired after 
the primacy among the five States, the nominal 
union fell to the ground in 1839-40, and has 
never since been reconstructed. The attempts 
made later to revive it cannot spring from a re 
membrance of its suecess—-for it had none-——‘yut 
are rather due to a sentiment which the old 
federation vainly sought to realize—a_ desire 
for cutting a greater figure in the world 
than is possible for five petty and quarrelling 
States; a vague survival of the dream of uni- 
versal brotherhood which wasa part of the revo 
lutionary spirit of the opening century, together 
with a real perception of the advantages which 
would come froma genuine union. The name of 
Barrios is inseparably connected with the plan 
of Central American unification, as urged from 
1871 to 1885, Bending his first efforts to effect 
« union by conference and diplomacy, after 
the failure of his diet of 1876 he came more 
ind more to look to the sword as the means of 
consolidation, and went to his death in the as- 
sault on Chalchuapa, less than two months 
after his arrogant decree of February 28, 1885, 
practically appointing himself dictator of Cen- 
tral America 

To the initiative of his suecessor, President 
Barillas, was due the latest gathering of dele- 
gates from the five republics in session in 
Guatemala from the 20th of January to the 
15th of February of this year. The value of 
the results arrived at by this Congress has been 
estimated, for the most part, on the basis of the 
somewhat effusive representations of the im 


portance of their action made by, the pleni 





potentiaries themselves. A better way is to 
examine the results at first hand. The diet 
agreed upon three instruments: a treaty of 
peace, friendship, and commerce ; a treaty re- 
lating to extradition, and a consular conven- 
tion. The first of these alone is of any impor- 
tance as bearing on the question of federation. 
Of its thirty-two articles, eleven refer to the re- 
lations of the republics to each other, and the 
rights of citizens of one in the territory of 
another. Arbitration is made obligatory as a 
first step in settling international difficulties; 
the different republics solemnly bind themselves 
not to interfere in each other’s affairs; the inde- 
pendence and territory of each are to be sacred; 
a citizen of one republic is to have all the rights 
of a citizen of another under whose jurisdic- 
tion he may happen to be, provided he makes 
a declaration of his desire to have them; a citi 
zen of one republic shall not be subject 
in another to military service or to forced 
loans. Article 12 provides that, after Septem- 
ber 15, 1890, commerce between the republics, 
by land or water, shall be entirely free, with 
the important exception that a product taxed 
in domestic trade may be equally taxed in 
foreign trade. Navigation is made wholly 
free. The legal instruments of one republic 
are to be valid in every other. Articles 20-23 
establish the right of literary property, ar 
range for postal reciprocity and for uniform 
telegraph charges. Article 24 proposes, ‘‘ in 
order that respect for human life may become a 
principle of Central American law,” the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. The remaining 
articles provide for uniform money, weights and 
measures, and for a meeting of an international 
congress every two years to revise treaties and 
“discuss subjects of general interest ”; oblige 
the different governments to make their policy 
as uniform as possible, ‘‘so as to give them 
more respectability before all the nations”; set 
forth the proper steps to be taken in the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty; and express the hope that, 
by the time of the meeting of the congress in 
1890, the obstacles which now exist to a politi- 
cal union of Central America may be removed. 

It cannot be doubted that if this treaty were 
to be ratified and put into execution, it would 
be of great political and social advantage to a 
distracted region of our hemisphere, and would 
tend directly to promote an ultimate union of 
the Central American republics. But the lack 
of those countries has never been excellent pa- 
per constitutions. Jealous officials and unscru- 
pulous rulers, with an ignorant and hopeless 
population, have sufliced to bring the finest sen- 
timents and best intentions to nothing, It is alto- 
vether likely that they will do so again. It must 
be remembered that the treaty has not yet been 
ratified by the respective republics, It may 
never be. It is already reported that the poli- 
ticians of Honduras are at blows over it. Even 
if honestly accepted by all five States, there 
are such tremendous difficulties in the way of 
its execution that we think the pieans sung 
over it in various newspapers are as premature 
as were those sung over its predecessors of sixty 
and forty years ago, 





THE FRENCH “ REPUBLICAN SALOON.” 
Tuer French Senate last year appointed a com- 
miitee of investigation to look into the effects 





of alcohol on the health and morals and 
wealth of the French people. But we must 
observe that when the French speak of ‘' alco- 
hol” they mean spirituous liquors simply. 
They do not mean beer or cider or light 
wines. It is therefore into the consumption 
of brandy, rum, gin, whiskey, and the like 
that the Senate Committee inquired. The re- 
port was presented to the Senate some three 
weeks ago, with a great speech from M, Claude, 
It is a large volume of 1,096 pages of close 
print, with twenty maps and twelve diagrams. 
It has created a great sensation in France, for it 
scems to show that Frenchmen are going down 
the same alcoholic slope which bas been ex- 
citing so much alarm in Switzerland, in Bel- 
gium, in the Scandinavian countries, in Eng- 
land, in Germany, and in the United States, 
In other words, the French are frightened by 
the rapid growth of drunkenness in France, 
and there seems to be a general agreement that 
something must be done to arrest it. 

Of course there has been raised there, in 
opposition to any meddling with the liquor 
traftic, the objection which does so much duty 
here, in the mouths of party demagogues and 
in the liquor press, that in a democratic 
country you cannot undertake to interfere with 
the choice of drinks of a man whom you 
allow to choose governors and legislators, and 
pass on amendments to the Constitution, If 
he is competent to decide who ought to rule 
the State, he is surely also competent to decide 
how much spirits he should consume at a sit 
ting. This has been in many countries more 
or less of a bugbear to temperance advocates, 
but they are getting over it. They are all be 
ginning to say that we must put up with in- 
consistency if we mean to save the race from 
being ruined by alcohol. Even M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, who is a strong opponent of med 
dling legislation, admits, in discussing the 
Claude report in the Evonomiste Francais, that 
we must in our day reconcile ourselves to the 
introduction of more and more of what the Ger- 
mans call the ‘‘ ethical sentiment ” into our sys- 
tems of taxation; that is, we must tax in order 
to make people good, as well as to pay the pub- 
lic expenses, although he foresees that moral 
taxation may be as much abused as sumptuary 
legislation ever was. 

The French case against alcohol, as set forth 
in the report, closely resembles our own. It 
increases police expenses; in some towns in 
France it has made it necessary to double or 
triple the police force. It increases « so the 
expenses of criminal justice: there were ve 
tween 1881 and 1885 336,641 prosecutions 
for drunkenness, or an average of 67,328 a 
year, to say nothing of offences caused 
by drunkenness, It fills the hospitals 
and almshouses with all sorts of victims. 
From 1861 to 1865, for example, 10 per cent. 
of the lunatics in the Department asylums 
were brought there by alcohol. Between 1865 
and 1870 20 per cent. were brought through 
alcohol. In 1876-80, the number of inmates 
of these asylums nearly doubled, and of these 
15 per cent. were due to alcohol. In 1881-5, 
the number rose from 39,822 to 51, 
207, more than triple the number between 
1861-5, and of these 7,387 were alcoholic, and 
it must be remembered that the French popu- 
lation has been almost stationary for half a 
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century, and that only those lunatics are 
charged to alcohoi who have lost their facul 
ties directly through their owm drunkenness. 
No account is taken of i 
through the drunkenness of parents, 

In some parts of France, the wine growing 


those who los 
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regions of the south and centre, they drink 
hardly 
and west they drink enormously, and = ar 
If all France drank 


as these parts drink, France, instead of be 


any spirits at al], but in the north 
drinking more and more 


ing seventh in the list of drinking nations, 
would probably stand at the head. Rouen 
is the greatest alcoholic place in the coun 
try. The average was about four gallons a 


head in 1884, and to make this average some 


men there must consume twelve, fifteen, or 


even twenty gallons of spirits per annum 
There was a decree issued after the Coupd@ Etat 
in 1851, forbidding the opening of drinking 
(cubarets) without a special 


places police ‘ 


abolished in 1880) by 


permit. This was 
way of ‘‘ giving Republican saloons the prote: 
tion to which they are entitled,” as Sheridan 
Shook says. The effect was very remarkable. 
Between 1880 and 1885 the number of saloons 
increased by 40,000. Between 1875 and 1879 
it had only increased by 8,000. The progress 
upwards, too, is now very steady. Every year 
sees the opportunities of 
greatly multiplied. 
The remedy which finds most favor in 
France, as in Switzerland and 
making liquor extremely dear, and diminish 


taking a ‘* petit 


erog ” 
Sweden, is 


ing the number of places in which it is sold 
If our Prohibitionists would only settle down 
to this work, they would achieve great re 
In their attempt to 


from the haunts of men they are pursuing a 


sults banish liquor utterly 


will o’ the wisp. 
THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


Notiina can well be more variable and more 


interesting in its variableness than the surface 


of English politics, It seems to enter on a new 
and unexpected phase nearly every day. ‘Tw 
months ago the Liberals were plunged in the 
despondency. The Tories were 
everything 

The support given to them by th 
Bill proved 


from first to last, and 


deepest 
having 
liament, 
Liberal Unionists on the Coercion 


their own way 


to be unbroken 
bitterness and defiance in Chamberlain's and 
Hartington’s and Goschen’s speeches towards 
their old friends were daily deepening. Thi 
health of both Gladstone and 
Was exciting more or less anxiety 

il 


Parnell, t 
, and it w 
+7 
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confidently expected that the J 
have the effect of 
the Conservative and anti-Irish feeling i: 

English constituencies. It was, too, the ger 
ral impression in Liberal circles in London th 
the articles in the 7Zmes on ‘* Parnellism 

Crime ” had done much to dampen, in the p1 


nial would intensifyit 


vinces even, Liberal enthusiasm for the Irish 
cause, 

Just at this juncture came the Spaldit 
tion, or rather the election for one divisior 
Lincolnshire, an old Tory stronghold, w 
in fifty years has never sent a Liberal to Par 
liament. Lord Salisbury had made a pee: 
the sitting Tory member, and the vac 


to be filled, and nobody in ‘* soc iety doubted 
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Tory ma ority of last year was wiped out and 
i Liberal was returned 

Tie fleet of the pan this pre duced in tl 
Conservative ranks has been most curious 
The possibility, and even probability, that 
I | has during the past winter bee 
repeating the huge mistake of US79, about the 
Opin vf the country il large of course 
stu them in the face Accordingly, | 
Randolph Churchill was one of the rs 
to prepare for the coming storm, by throw 
ing out hints that there was somethit Wre 
in the composition of the Ministry, by 
making a. savage ittack in the louse 
on thei Irish Land Bill, and _ finally 
by issailing bh 


the Home 


: 5 ’ ; . ’ : 
andal which Mathews refused to investigate 


secret 


is own creature, Mr. Mathews 


irv, Qn account of b police 


been that Mathews was cor 





demned by a vote of the House, and will prot 
ibly have to resign,and the Government hay 
had to agree to abandon the provisions of theit 
Land Bill by which a tenant to escape « 
would have to go into bankruptey iw 
probably also provide for that revisi¢ f t 
‘judicial rents’ which a commiss of their 
own recommended last ve but whi 
tempuously rejected dra vy of the 
In faet, to s pn, t temper e | 
Unionists has becom t i It is 
onger poss to l r adhestiot i 
Without the dhes e Ministry cannot ex 
S Another defeat s has tha SUSUA 
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two reasons, One was, that it recognized in a 
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“Sieur d’Arsac, by which Montaigne calls bim 


when speaking (1, 50) of his having a piece of his 
land in Médoc buried under the sand thrown up 
by the sea: “ses rentes et domaines sont es- 
changez en pasquages bien maigres.” He out- 
lived his second wife and married a third. After 
the death of his brother Michel, he and his son 
claimed *‘la maison noble de Montaigne ” against 
Michel’s widow and daughter; but before the 
suit was decided they both died, and the heirs.of 
Thomas being then only three daughters, there 
was no ground for a substitution demanded in 
favor of males as against females. 

Pierre de Montaigne was Seigneur de Le 
Brousse. It was he with whom Michel was tra- 
velling the day, during the civil wars, when be 
met ‘un gentiluomme de bonne fagon . . . 
du party contraire au nostre ” (11, 5). M. Malve- 
zin states, we know not on what authority, that 
he lived quietly as a country gentleman on his 
estates in Périgord, and that, unlike Michel, he 
took pleasure ‘‘in hearing a hare scream in the 
teeth of his dogs.” He died, unmarried, when 
about forty years old. 

Jeanne de Montaigne, the eldest sister, married 
at nineteen M. de Lestonnac, a ‘*‘ conseiller.” She, 
like her brother Thomas, became a Protestant, 
and she brought up her eldest daughter in that 
faith. But the daughter, after a time, not only 
returned to the Catholic Church, but was the 
foundress of a convent. 

Arnaud, the next brother (le capitaine Saint- 
Martin), died, as we have seen, from an accident 
when a young man, but not so young as the Es- 
says represent him. By a mistake of the print- 
ers, probably, his age, which was twenty-eight, 
is there given as twenty-three. And, since we 
mention one blunder of this kind, let us remark 
here another, and a more important one, in a let- 
ter from Montaigne to his wife, in which he is 
made to speak of their loss of a little girl *‘ in the 
second year of her life.” It should be the second 
month of her life. There were born to Montaigne 
six children, all daughters, but no one of them 
lived more than a few weeks save the second, Le- 
onor, who grew up, married, and had children. 
The fact that the others but just existed renders 
somewhat unjustifiable the indignation that has 
been expressed at Montaigne’s phrase (I, 40), 
** Jen ai perdu en nourrice deux ou trots, simon 
sans regret, au moins sans fascherie.” 

But to return to ‘‘le capitaine Saint-Martin.” 
Nothing 1s known of his youth save that he was 
educated, like Michel, at the Collége de Guienne; 
but its famous *‘ principal,” André Govéa,who had 
been Michel’s master (‘* sans comparaison le plus 
grand principal de France, 


Montaigne declared, 
in the artof acting asin ‘‘ toutes aultres parties de 
sa charge”), had left Bordeaux for the University 
of Coimbre before Arnaud de Montaigne entered 
the College. Among M. Malvezin’s documents is 
one showing that as early as 1537 Govéa’s abili- 
ties were recognized by the city, and probably es- 
pecially by Pierre Eyquem, for in that vear, on 
the 24th of April, ‘en pleine jurade, Pey Ay- 
quem, escuyer, seigneur de Montaigne, soubs- 
maire” (he was afterwards Mayor), and the lords 
of the city, assernbled at the sound of the bell, 

- have declared by the organ of the said 
lord, the sub-mayor, speaking to the sieur de 
Govéa, Principal of the College of Guienne, that 
before had been made a contract between the 
said De Govéa and the city, by which, among 
other fings, the city was bound to obtain from 
the King our Sire in favor of the said de Govéa 
letters of naturalization ; . the letters, 
dated inthe month of January, 1556, sigued with- 
ip, Francis, and sealed with the great seal of 
green wax, hanging from cords of red and green 
- « « have been [now] given and delivered by 
the said sous-maire . . . to the said de Go- 
yéa, who ‘les a prinses et acceptces et d iceux 





{seigneurs] et a ladicte ville randu graces et mer- 
cm” 

When Arnaud de Montaigne was a boy of six- 
teen, he received from his paternal uncle, the 
Seigneur de Gaujac, some gift—we know not 
what, but the record exists of a ‘‘ donation” to 
him when an “escholier, estudiant au Collt ge de 
Guienne.” This uncle, ‘homme d’église,” Mon- 
taigne speaks of in the essay ‘De la ressem- 
blance des enfants aux pres”; and the name of 
his seigneury connects itself with the very ear- 
liest known member of the (collateral) ancestors 
of Montaigne, Ramon de Gaujac. This Ramon 
came from the little town of Gaujac in Médoc, 
and was kaown by its name, and only so known, 
when he established himself as a merchant at 
Bordeaux. He was already successful and rich 
when he married in 1420; and, dying childless, 
he made his nephew, the son of bis sister, his 
heir, Ramon Eyquem, the great-grandfather of 
Michel de Montaigne. It was this Ramon 
Eyquem who purchased in 1477 ** la maison noble 
de Montaigne”; and it is a curious indication of 
inaccuracy in Montaigne that he should say (in 
the essay on Vanity) that the Chateau de Mon- 
taigne is not only the place of bis own birth, but 
‘*de la plus part de mes anc¢tres,” since only his 
father could have been born there. Montaigne’s 
next sentence, too, contains another mistake — 
“ils y ont mis leur affection et /eur nom”; the 
truth being that they took the name of Mon- 
taigne from this acquired ‘‘seigneurie”; and the 
name of Eyquem was only dropped by them af- 
ter the death of Michel de Montaigne’s father. 

It was precisely the state of things that Mon- 
taigne himself eagerly deprecates, saying (I, 4), 
‘lt is a wretched custom and of very bad effect 
in our France, to call a man by the name of his 
estates and lordship, and the thing in the world 
which does most to confuse knowledge about fami- 
lies. A younger son of good family having had 
for his appanage an estate, by the name of which 
he has been known and honored, cannot well for- 
sake it. Ten years after his death the estate be- 
longs to a stranger who in turn takes its name; 
judge where we are as to knowledge of these 
men.” That is just *‘where we are,” or where 
we should be, as to knowledge of the Montaignes, 
if it were not for the legal papers M. Malvezin 
has unearthed. But be puts us all right, and 
even goes so far as to give us much information 
about the other Montaignes — the earlier Sei- 
gneurs de Montaigne—whose line ends in the 
‘*honneste home Guilhaume Duboys,” who sold 
the ‘‘maison noble” to Ramon Eyquem. The 
whole of the passage in Montaigne, of which we 
just quoted a part, is curious in connection with 
his own ignorance about his own family. 

Another phrase of exactly the same nature is 
found in the Ephemerides—the volume which 
took the place (as regards “* inscriptions”) of the 
family Bible in the Montaigne household, and 
the discovery of which in 1854 threw light on 
many disputed points. It is therein written by 
Montaigne’s hand: ‘* This day [June 18] 1568 died 
Pierre de Montaigne, my father, aged 72 years 3 
menths {another mistake !—it should be nine 
months, as, by another entry in the same book, 
alsoin Montaignes handwriting, he is stated to 
have been born September 2, 1495). . . . He 
was buried at Montaigne in the tomb of his an- 
cestors.” His ‘‘ ancestors” must have been for 
the nonce simply his distant predecessors ; since 
both his father and grandfather are known to 
have been buried at Bordeaux; his grandfather 
only living six months after buying Montaigne. 

Of Montaigne’s two younger sisters there is no- 
thing to be told, They both married and both 
died. 

Bertrand de Montaigne, the youngest of all the 
family, twenty-seven years younger than Michel, 
was Seigneur de Mattecolom. When he was 
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twenty years old he accompanied Michel on his 
journey in Germany and Italy; and in one of 
the Essays (II, 27) Montaigne, writing of the bat- 
tle-like duels of the day, says that he has ‘‘ a do- 
mestic interest in the matter,” and narrates how 
at Rome bis brother was drawn into one of these 
‘*rencontres,” and thereby got into prison, from 
which he was delivered ‘‘ by a very speedy and 
solemn request from our King.” It may be said, 
in passing, that the M. de Cazalis, who was an- 
other of Montaigne’s companions on this journey, 
was probably his brother-in-law. Mariede Mon 

taigne had married, nine months before, Ber- 
trand de Cazalis, Bertrand de Montaigne mar- 
ried, we know, eleven years later; then he disap- 
pears from the stage—and it is time for the cur_ 
tain to drop. 


A SAINT OF THE TRENTINO. 
TRENT, June, 1887. 

In walking through the Via Lunga, one’s atten- 
tion cannot but be arrested by a house with two 
circular reliefs and accompanying inscriptions, 
Having nothing better to do | looked and read, 
and found to my surprise that in this house, for- 
merly a synagogue, was now the Chapel of St. 
Simon, who was martyred by evil-minded Jews 
for tke purpose of their Passover in 1475. One 
relief represented the boy being strangled while 
his blood was drawn; the other showed bis apo- 
theosis. This was the first timein my experience 
that this legend of the Jews using the blood of a 
Christian child for their paschal, rites had ever 
assumed so concrete a form, and my curiosity 
was greatly excited. Frima facie the story is, 
of course, absurd; but there must have been 
wicked Jews as well as wicked Christians; and 
at atime when the Jews were generally persecut- 
ed it would not be surprising if some of the more 
superstitious or fanatical occasionally retaliated. 
I have read the records of a Russian case of this 
kind where the crime seemed to me satisfactorily 
proved, although at the same time it is necessary 
to admit that it was in Russia, with a procedure 
very different from ours. Going back to an ec- 
clesiastical book-shop, I inquired for an account 
of the martyrdom of St. Simon of Trent, and in 
explanation told of the house that I had just seen. 
A priest who was present, while he gave some 
references to authorities, said: ‘* fis to our great 
shame that this is still believed.” (I may say in 
parenthesis that I found here, for the moderate 
sum of five francs, a book the like of which I had 
been long wanting, and had searched for in vain 
im several large American libraries: ‘ Martirolo- 
gio Romaio dato in luce per ordine di Gregorio 
XIII, . . . aumentato e corretto da Benedet- 
to XLV. Nuova edizione italiana. Torino, 1886.’ 
4to, pp. 245. It contains a complete list of the 
saints to the present time.) 

Next, it was necessary to go to the Cathedral, a 
beautiful Romanesque building, and see the 
tomb of the militant Prince-Bishop, John Hin- 
derbach, where, among other praises, the epi- 
taph reads— 

“Et Divi templum condidit ipse Petri, 

In quo, damnatis Judaeis, Simonis ossa 

Sancta locat,” 
not to speak of two pictures in which the baby 
saint appears. Then to the Church of St. Peter, 
where the blackened mummy of Saint Simon 
lies in a glass case on the altar of his chapel, 
whil2 on the walls are Latin verses and pictures 
descriptive of the martyrdom, with a fine relief 
over the door. The Chapel was restored as late 
as 1585, but seemed generally deserted. After 
all, if the story be true, St. Simon has more right 
to his Chapel than many others in like case—the 
Holy Innocents, for example, who are commemo- 
rated even by the English Church; for, although 
unconsciously, he met his death on account of the 
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religion in which he was born. With considera- | the open sewer and been suffocated, as the pla 
ble curiosity as tothe ongin of the legend, I spent | where its body was found was near to its own 
the afternoon in the City Library, where the | father’s house, which was on the edge of the Jew 


amiable librariap, Signor Francesco Ambrosi, | ist quarter Bishop Hinderbach got much ex 
the author of several interesting and useful books cited, and accused everybody of being bought up 
on the history of Trent, soon brought out a num- | by the Jews or inthuenced by them—the imperial 
ber of books, including the Memoranda on the | authorities, the Patriarch of Venice, every body 
subject of Bishop Hinderbach in the * Monumen at Verona, the cardinals at Rome, and especially 


ta Ecclesiw Tridentine’ (vol. iii, pt. 2, pp. 429- | the commissary, whose recall he earnestly de 





465, Tridenti, 1765), and a manuscript volume | manded. He had much to say of a Jewish plot 
containing the original record of the investiga to poison him, and there is a long stery of a 
tion of De Sales, Bishop of Brixen, The case | priest who cut off his tongue with an erasing 
soon became plain. knife rather than confess it. The Bishop was 


For many years before the event in question, | obstinate an] 





the Jews were settled in parts of the Trentino weary of the 
Were prosperous, lived on good terms with their | offend him, and consequently in 147s allowed 
neighbors, and had synagogues—in Trent, as it | temporarily and locally the invocation of tl 
seems, on one of the chief streets. In the spring child Simon at the altars of Trent. Sixtus 1\ 
of 1475, late in Lent, a monk, named Bernardino | afterwards confirmed thus by a bull dated the 
Tomitano, afterwards beatitied, came to preach | kalends of January, 1451, and the littl Sim 
at Trent, and, finding there no traces of the | was thus beatified. 

northern German heresies, took to heart the tole There seems to be no bull or other evider f 


ration accorded to the Jews, and told the men of | the further steps for canonization, and it is doubt 
Trent that “if they did not soon expel them, | ful whether it ever really took place, Proceed 


they would be forced to do so by thei: most it ings of this kind were, however, often verv irre 


famous actions when they had with their own rular before the bull of Urban VILL in i654 
eyes seen these wretches feed on the flesh of their | Simon’s name appears, nevertheless, in the mar 
innocent children and satiate their thirst with | tyrology above spoken of, for March 24. as fol 
Catholic blood” (Blengini, ‘ Vita del Beato Ber lows: “At Trent the passion of the boy St. Simon, 
nerdino Tomitano,’ Padova, 1710, p. 10%. On | mest cruelly killed by the Jews, who shone after 
Good Friday, March 24, Audrea Cerdo informed ward by many miracles.” 

the authorities that his son Simon, an intant of It is interesting to note that the first book 
two years old, had disappeared and could not be | printed at Trent was a little pamphlet by Mattia 
found. Search was made; the body of the child liberino, on the complete history of the passion 
was found in a sewer, near the house of a Jew, | and death of the Blessed Simon. This was print 
and physicians testified that it had been bled to | ed by Albert Kune of Mayence, a travelling 
death. The whole town quickly became excites printer who came to Trent in 1476. Subsequent- 
at this speedy fulfilment of Bernardino’s prophe lv a priest from Vicenza, Leonardo Longo, wl 





cies. Many Jews were arrested, and, after the | had learned the art of printing, established 
application of torture, most of them confessed | self in Trent. and printed there in 1481 a pam 
the murder, ss ying that they had twisted a scarf | phlet similar to that of Tiberino, and subsequ 


round the boy’s throat so that he could not | ly. in 1482, the ‘Epigrams* of Tiberi ‘ 

scream, had held his hands and feet, and then } sa sul t 

drained him of his blood, which they had used in | In what is w st ibly /f 

the preparation of the unleavened bread for the | is natursily interested in the quest 

Passover. mate wnexatior t rr t Ita As 
Those Jews whose confession was thus extorted | ull t inha ints lent that this w 

were put to death in most cruel ways. Some om neror later, they ya 

were drazged about the streets at the tails of tul igitat ind g vil Hd rary 

horses, some were disembowelled or pinched with bistorical, and statistical disputes as to the ris 

torceps; others were broken on the wheel or | and fall of German intluence. There is no 

hanged: most were burned at the stake. A few, plication here, as in Istria and Trieste, in conse 

while asserting their innocence, renounced their | quence of the fact that a third nationality, Slav 


faith rather than endure the torments, were bap | outnumbers both Germans and Italians toge 


tized, and received Christian names. They were In the Trentino, with the exception of a few scat 
then made to invoke the intercession of the little | tered villages, the population is thoroughly Ita 


martyr, and some professed to have received | lian, As nearly as can be ascertained, out of a 
miraculous aid from him in answer to their | population of about 541,000, there are only about 


prayers. Strangely enough, this very testimony | 9,000 Germans. In Trent itself italian is every 
was brought forward as an argument for the | where spoken, and the only German book-sh 


canonization of the boy Simon. This persecution | was asmall place on the edge of the town. where 
lasted for weeks until the Jews were driven away | one could procure religious pictures, almanacs 
from the Trentino. A few of them took refuge | and German primers, cate sms, and 

at Riva, where in the middle of the next century | tary books. Im Botzen—or Bolzano, as the | 
they were flourishing, and had a printing press, | lians call it—Italian is mu rd, especially 
which not only printed many Hebrew books, but | one quarter. Exactly where the linguisti 
was found convement for publishing the sermons | t s. it is hard to sa Roughly speaking 
and speeches of the members of the Council of ! ft vs thet ndarv of th listrict, crossing 


Trent. \ ve il it half-wav between Trent and t tren. 
Meanwhile, Bishop Hinderbach was recom- | and then running northward so as to in t 
mending his martyr to the neighb pri s \ Ss \ N vest t 





and potentates, and sending his portrait to Ve Val di F t nt ust At the tin f the 
nice, Verona, and Austria. Matters reached su I 
a pass that on July 25 Pope Sixtus [V. asked the strong, we tind Angelo Massa: the Secretary 





Bishop to stop further proceedings, while he sent the Council, in bis curious diary, which is pre 
a commissary, Bartolommeo Pajarino, the Bishoy served int library of Trent, saving. in a pas 
of Vintimiglia. For a time things went well, but | sag ittedl Dollinger’s edition, under tl 
the investigations of the commissary did not late of Saturday, October ote 

have the same result as those of the Pr Bist : 

op. Ugly stories got about of the boy’s body be ng mtg a copes ig sapere a 








ing put into the Jewish quarters by 1l-disposed | ' i tramamone’ tes ¥ — if cima - Seoac th 
Christians. (Probably the child had fallen int great mountains near hen There is a wooden 
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ave always be told that degrees are not con 


rred because, in case they were, there is nothing 


Enghsh law to prevent any woman who passes 


the necessarv examinations with sufficient dis 


tinction from securing and enjoying those re 


wards of her scholarship now enjoyed by men 


under such circumstances. An Oxford lady was 


mentioned to me by 


name, who, with the collu 
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sion of her father—a professor—wrote the papers 
of a competitive examination for scholarships in 
an Oxford college. Her papers were returned by 
the examiners, who were ignorant of her identi- 
tity, as the most successful. It was stated that 
there was nothing to prevent her claiming the 
scholarship and even the right of residence in the 
college, if she cared to push her claims so far. 
The University library does not lend books 
to any undergraduates, and is open to them 
for study only during three afternoon hours 
tive days in the week. Consequently, all stu- 
dents depend chieflygupon the libraries of their 
own colleges— Newnham and Girton students 
among the rest. Women students attend the lec- 
tures in the Cavendish Laboratory. Newnham 
and Girton each have a chemical laboratory, and 
share with each other in the facilities afforded by 
the Balfour Laboratory of Biology. Hi. 
JULY 16, 1887, 





To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Srr: Those who maintain that the splendid suc- 
cesses which some women have won at Cam- 
bridge this year, without detriment to their 
health, give ground for thinking that it would be 
safe to open the examination for pass-degrees to 
all women, are not guilty of the bad reasoning 
that you impute tothem. They do not say that 
the same women who are not hurt by hard 
examinations would not be hurt by easier 
ones—it would be silly to waste time in saying 
anything so self-evident. Their argument, put 
in easy terms, is this: The severest tests which 
examiners can be found willing to put upon any 
men, have proved to be not too hard for some 
women, It is probable that there exist other 
women to whose mental and physical powers the 
next hardest kind of examination is pretty 
exactly adapted, and it is also prebable that 
some of these will be the very women 
who attend at Girton and Newnham and do not 
go in for honors. College students in general are 
a picked class ; it is not every hedgerow maiden 
who undertakes even the Cambridge and Oxford 
local examinations; and it would be a very 
queer break in the usual working of the proba- 
bility curve if there were a few young women 
who were equal to the very hardest work that is 
offered to young men, and none who were equal 
to the next hardest. 

This is not an absolutely conclusive argument, 
but it is reasoning of quite as good a sort as can 
usually be got at in practical affairs, It is al- 
Ways easy to maintain that nothing proves any- 
thing. This is a poor blind world at best, and 
very few of its transactions can be carried on by 
deductive logic. The best one can do is to trea- 
sure up and try to profit by whatever best finger- 
posts can be found that seem to point towards 
the roads of wisdom. L. 





POVERTY AND ITS ALLEVIATION. 
To THE EpItor OF THE NATION: 

Str: Ina recent speech made at an anti pover- 
ty meeting, there was made mention of a poor 
widow who was found making shirts at forty- 
five cents a dozen. Tbat the poorer class of sew- 
ing women are shockingly underpaid is no new 
discovery, nor that there is great need of a reme- 
dy for such a state of things. The vital question 
is, Whether the so-called Anti-Poverty men, or 
others, are most likely to find this remedy. 

The land confiscation scheme of these theo- 
rizers is, of course, as futile'as it is dishonest. If 
seriously attempted, it would lead toa social con- 
vulsion in which numbers would perish by actual 
starvation. The business system by which im- 
mense masses of non-agricultural workers are 
supported in comfort, is very intricate, and, once 
deranged, could not agaia be got into working 





order till after great loss of life by famine had 
resulted. As a singie example, no one would 
build, and what would become of the men in all 
the branches of the building trades, with abso- 
lutely no work and no prospect of any for an in- 
definite time ¢ 

That the labor of the poorer class of sewirg 
women is underpaid arises largely from the 
overcrowding of great cities, in which large num- 
bers of men find work, and, of those who marry 
and have families, a certain portion die leaving 
their widows quite destitute. Then at once 
among these unfortunates commences a desperate 
struggle for existence; pay, however insufficient, 
must be accepted, with starvation as its alterna- 
tive. The trouble is that they are where they 
are not needed, and the remedy consists in re- 
moving them to where they are. That this is en- 
tirely practicable, with immense benefit, has 
been proved by the work of those societies who 
have occupied themselves with this undertaking. 

The ‘‘ Children’s Aid Society ” of Philadelphia 
is doing it upon quite a large scale, limited only 
by its financial means, the opportunity being ap- 
parently almost unlimited. The last report of 
the Society says on this point: 

‘* Another branch of the work is the care given 
to keep mother and child together in cases where 
poverty or disgrace would suggest a separation. 
During the year, 502 were placed at service, each 
mother taking her child with her. This work 
has been found possible by reason of the great 
demand in country neighborhoods for unskilled 
household labor. Jn spring and summer it has 
not been possible to fill the applications received; 
and any destitute mother, however ignorant or 
inefficient, is sure of a situation if she chooses 
to accept it.” 

The lines that I have italicized speak volumes. 
Let it be also considered what a difference there 
is in the prospects of the children growing up in 
the healthy country instead of the foul slums of 
a city. 

As tothe reception and the care extended to 
these waifs, the report says : 

“The small weekly sum paid for the children’s 
board is seldom proportionate to the care and 
affection bestowed on them. Frequently these 
little guests are objects of interest to the whole 
neighborhood, and, in ten cases, such children 
were tenderly nursed through severe attacks of 
illness by members of the households having care 
of them.” 

These Jast remarks relate more especially to 
the cases in which children are boarded out with- 
out their mothers, but they serve to show the 
spirit in which those who are sent to the country 
by the Society are met. 

It does not seem necessary to draw a compari- 
son between those who are engaged in this sort 
of work and those who descant on poverty be- 
fore enthusiastic audiences, suggesting, as the 
true remedy, a general system of spoliation, antl 
winding up by sending the hat round for contri- 
butions. But if we can judge by the relative 
amount of space and attention given to each by 
the daily press, the spoliation system should be 
by far the more valuable of the two. A large 
part of the success of all demagogues depends 
upon the gratuitous advertising done for them 
by the newspapers, me On ks, 





MRS. MALAPROP NOT DEAD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: It is delightful to find our old friend, Mrs. 
Malaprop, in full life and vigor, and at present 
residing in Boston. A few days ago she inform- 
ed the readers of one of the most ‘* cultured” of 
the newspapers of that city concerning a wed- 
ding-feast soon to be held, and assured them that 
the family intended ‘‘to make it a perfect epi- 
thalamium ”—from the desire to celebrate not 
only their daughter's nuptials, but her recovery 
from illness, 





This evening I recognize with pleasure her 
hand in a copy of verses in the same jcurnal, 
which assert that ‘‘love and woe are there in- 
carnadined”—that is, in ‘‘ the heaving sea.” It 
is evidently impossible for her quite to “ illite- 
rate” Shakspere from her memory. She used to 
quote ‘‘ Hamlet” fluently, I remember; now it is 
“Macbeth”: but it is a pity she forgets her own 
wisdom, that “‘ these violent memories don’t be 
come a young woman.” * 
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D. APPLETON & Co, have in {preparation a 
‘Guide to Southern California,’ by Dr. Walter 
Lindley; ‘ Weather: A Popular Exposition of the 
Nature of Weather Changes from Day to Day,’ 
by the Hon. Ralph Abercromby; ‘ Evolution in 
its Relation to Religious Thought,’ by Prof, Jo- 
seph Le Conte; ‘Our Heredity from God: Lec- 
tures on Evolution,’ by the Rev. E. P. Powell; 
‘Tbe Education of Man, by Friedrich Froebel; 
‘The Lawyer, the Statesman, and the Soldier,’ 
by George 8S. Boutwell; ‘The Natural Resources 
of the United States,’ by J. H. Patton; and these 
novels—‘ The Romance of a Canouess,’ from the 
German of Paul Heyse; ‘Thraldom,’ by Julian 
Sturgis; and ‘ Red Spider,’ by S. Baring-Gould. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish on July 20 ‘ Ro- 
mantic Love and Personal Beauty: Their De- 
velopment, Causal Relations, Historic and Na- 
tional Peculiarities,’ by Henry T. Finck. There 
will be two issues—a London edition in two vo- 
lumes, and a one-volume American edition in 
somewhat smaller type. A German translation 
is already in preparation. The object of the 
book is to trace the evolution of human beauty in 
all its details, under the influence of the four 
chief sources of beauty—Crossing, Hygiene, Men- 
tal Culture, and Romantic Love. The author 
sides with A. R. Wallace in holding, against Dar- 
win, that the beauty of animals can be account 
ed for by natural selection, but endeavors to 
show that in human beauty more is due to se.rval 
selection, especially since the birth of Romantic 
Love, about six hundred years ago. The book 
might also be described as a history of Courtship, 
showing the evil results of Oriental and Euro- 
pean chaperonage in retarding the civilizing ad- 
vent of pre-matrimonial love. 

‘Bodyke: A Chapter in the History of Irish 
Landlordism,’ by Henry Norman, just issued in 
England by T. Fisber Unwin, will have the Ame- 
rican imprint of the Putnams. It consists prin- 
cipally of Mr. Norman’s letters to the Pall Mall 
Gazette as special correspondent during the late 
evicticns at Bodyke; but new chapters have been 
added which give the work botb a permanent his- 
torical value, and an obvious effectiveness as a 
Gladstonian weapon. It is illustrated by eight 
sketches from instantaneous photographs by the 
author. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Professor of American 
Archology and Linguistics in the University of 
Pennsylvania, has in press a volume entitled 
‘Ancient Nahuatl Poetry,’ containing a number 
of songs in the Aztec or Nahuatl language, with 
translations and notes. Most of these were com 
posed before the Spanish conquest of Mexico, 

Mr. A. L. Bancroft having sola to Mr. H. H. 
Bancroft his half interest in the corporation of 
A. L. Bancroft & Co., this concern will during 
the coming year maintain its name and business 
only in connection with its Music Department, 
Mr. Bancroft himself may possibly, a twelve- 
month hence, resume the general business he now 
relinquishes. 

Mr, Lowell’s Chicago address did not fall on 
such unliterary ears as the papers would have us 
suppose, and areply to it bas been published, a 
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small volume, ‘ Richard the Third and the Prim 
rose Criticism ’ (Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co., 
ISS87), in which the author takes up Shakspere’s 
cause as if it were a very grievous thing for him 
to be deprived of the authorship of this play. The 
pulperize” Mr. Lowell by 
telling him how many men in the past have not 


first part essays to‘ 


held the same view. and detailing a few facts 
known to the merest dabbler in the history of 
the editions. It isa most unscholarly attack, and 
either through ignorance or by design, suppresses 
the whole problem of the various bands concern- 
ed in the historical plays, while its style and the 
tone of its reflections upon Mr. Lowell are those 
of the literary ‘ 
up about equally of insult and of smatterings of 


shyster.” Its argument is made 
the commonest Shakspere knowledge, and the ig 
norance displayed in regard to the real matter 
in dispute is the more amusing because the author 
is utterly unaware of his netticiency. The second 
aud third parts of the book, which give some pas 
sages from the sources of the play, and some ac 
count of how great actors have played it, are 
without novelty, but also without the foolish and 
contumelious self-sufficiency which gives to the 
earlier portion the attraction of unconscious 
inedy. 

\ new volume takes its place on our table, 
among the books that are no books, in the first 
issue of ‘ Murphy’s Consolidated Business Direc 
tery of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore’ (Trenton, N.J.: The John L. Murphy 
Publisbing Co.). Our mention of this work would 
naturally stop with the title, though we ought to 
add that it contains a Manufacturers’ Register 
for the whole United States, the four cities just 
named excluded ; that it is extremely well print 
ed: and that our slight tests of it have shown 
accuracy in the compilation. We may, however 





remark a social indication of some signiticance. 
Under the head of Laundries, those in New York 
are divided into Chinese and non-Chinese, the 
former being listed purely by addresses, without 


} 


names. By this means, one sees at a glance that 
the Chinese establishments fill three and a half 
columns, and form something more than half of 
the whole. In Boston the Chinese names are 
duly given in their alphabetical place, and fill 
In Bal 


‘olumns out of 


two columns out of two and a-s;arter, 
timore they fill one and a quarter 
one and a half. In Philadelphia, on the other 
hand, not a Chinese house is mentioned in this 
Directory, though we can hardly believe that 
none is to be found in that city. 
The July number of the New England Hist 
cal and Genealogical Register possesses a very 
varied table of contents. Mr. Waters’s ** Genea 


logical Gleanings in Eugland ” are this t 





cerned with Convers, Willis, and Deane in par 
ticular, touching in the name last mentioned th 

family of the editor of the Register. Judge Wil 
liam A, Richardson furnishes a list of Harvard 
College alumni who have held the highest ex 





tive, legislative, diplomatic, and ji ial stations, 
colonial, State, and national; and college presi 
dencies. It is a very distinguished list ; but the 
number, 471, even allowing for possible omissions 
(and we can supply one), seems sinall, especially 
when the earliest name on the list—George Down 
ing—dates back tolt42. The pedigree of Ward 
of Suffolk and America (which includes Natha 
niel Ward of Ipswich, Mass.), and the descend 
ants of Edmund Weston of. Duxbury, Mass... for 
tive generations, are other matters of interest 

In the last Bollettino, for June 350, of the Na 
tional Central Library in Florence, we tind sta 
tistical tat 
sula for TSS, 








from which it appears that 10.581 
were in Italian, 201 in Latin, 101 in Fren 2 
in English, 15 in German, 5 in Spanish, 
Greek and Armenian respectively. Not a single 
French, English, or German novel was repro- 





‘Lhe 


duced in its own tongue; but 117 French novels 


Nation. 


ut of 211 French works) were translated into 
Italian, and only 8 novels from all other lan 


iuges combined. In al » foreign works were 


suse 


translated, the German following the French at 
a long interval with 42, and preceding the Latin 

1), English (24), Greek (15), Spanish And | 
sia (4 eacl Danish, Chinese, and Hindu 


Prof, Willard Fiske has about half prepared his 
liographical notice of Petrarch’s *‘ De Rem« 
diis,’ for whi an unexpected amount of new 


1 


material— particularly from Germany, Hungary 


and Spain—has turned up, showing the populari 
ty of these dialogues to have been a striking epi 
sode in literary history Almost ready to print 
are two opusculi, one being a collection of tw 
prose and three poetical inedited Icelandic v 

sions of the Petrarch Boeceaccio * Griselda, none 
older thau the seventeenth century; the other, 
an Icelandic readering of Petrareh’s ‘ Seven 
Penitential Psalms, discovered last summer by 


Prof. Fiske in the Arna-Magnawan 


Hlection of 


MSS. at Copenhagen. It closely follows in tim 
the Danish version of 1593. These two little pam 
phiets will as prettily unite the two main biblio 


graphical passions of Prof. Fiske as Heine's poem 
unites the pine and the palm 

The Gazette Archeologique, founded by MM 
J. de Witte and Fr. Lenormant, and recently 
edited by MM. Jd. de Witte and Robert de Las 
teyrie, Professor of Archaology at the Ecole des 
Chartes, is hereafter to be published under th 
supervision of M. Louis de Rouchaud, director 
of the Musées Nationaux and of the Ecole du 
The new editors are to be MM. FE. Ba 


Louvre, 





belon and E, Molinier, both well known in what 
may be called artistic archeology. The sub tit 
is also t e changed fron Recueil det 1 
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_ —Much profit and some entertainment is to be 
derived from a comparison of two of the recent 
publications of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. One of them, by Dr. Henry C. Adams, 
is entitled the ‘* Relation of the State to Indus- 
trial Action.” The other is an ‘ Historical 
Sketch of the Finances of Pennsylvania,” by T. 
K. Worthington, with an introduction by the 
well-known socialist, Dr. Ely. Dr. Adams's es- 
say is of a purely speculative character. He in- 
forms us that there are three classes of industries, 
in the first of which an increase of capital brings 
a proportionate increase of product, in the second 
of which the ratio of product to capital dimi- 
nishes as capital increases, while in the third every 
additional investment is followed by an enhanced 
rate of profit. Railroad stockholders will be 
astonisbed to learn that their investments have this 
desirable fecundity, while farmers must bear in 
mind that if they increase their capital they will 
diminish their rate of profit. One might suppose 
that there could not be too much capital endow- 
ed with the property of increasing with the speed 
of a geometrical ratio, but the author declares 
that we have twice as much railroad property in 
this country as we need. We find it difficult 
to share the satisfaction with which he an- 
nounces his belief that this analysis renders a 
service of no little importance to English econo- 
my. Apparently, Dr. Adams agrees with Mr. 
George in thinking that everything of the nature 
of rent ought to be confiscated by the State. He 
lays it down that industrial enterprises under 
the control of our State legislatures would be 
conducted upon the prinviple of rendering the 
most efficient service at the least possible cost. 


Turning to the essay on the Finances of 
Pennsylvania, we find an extraordinarily apt, al- 


, though apparently unintentional, refutation of 


Dr. Adams’s theories. Mr. Worthingten has in- 
vestigated with much industry the history of the 
attempts of the State of Pennsylvania to relieve 
her subjects of the burden of investing their own 
capital, He shows us how the visionary schemes 
of theorists have worked when applied in prac- 
tice. In Pennsyivania, if anywhere, we might 
expect that ‘‘internal improvements,” even un- 
der State control, would have been productive. 
As a matter of fact, after expending nearly nine- 
ty million dollars and getting back in gross reve- 
nue about twenty-five million, the State was very 
glad to get rid of its property in 1858 for eleven 
million dollars, payable in the bonds of the pur- 
chasers. As the average net revenue from 1845 
to 1855 had been less than $152,000 a year, it 
would have been for the advantage of the State 
to sell the public works for even less than one- 
sixth of their cost. The interest upon the debt 
contracted for the construction of these works 
had increased to over $2,000,000 yearly, a dis- 
graceful default had been made in its payment, 
and, in the words of the author, ‘‘there is every 
reason to believe that the State works in Penn- 
sylvania, during the last sixteen years of their 
history, were maintained as an instrument of 
political corruption.” Nothing could be more in- 
structive than Mr. Worthington’s account of 
these transactions, and it is hard to say whether 
the facts that he presents, or the extracts from 
the speeches and messages of the public men of 
the time, are more telling. It is not surprising 
that Dr. Ely’s introduction to an essay in which 
his pet theories come into most ruinous collision 
with hard facts, should be of a lugubrious cha- 
racter. Heexplains the failure of the State as 
due to its ignorance of proper methods of con- 
struction and management, to the absence of 
fixed principle in public authorities, to ‘* the rise 
of private corporations and the ascendancy of 
the Manchester doctrine of do-nothingism,” and 
to political corruption, Apparently he supposes 
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that all these causes have ceased to operate in 
modern times, 


—The popularity of Virgil during the Middle 
Ages and in more recent times is well known, 
thanks to Prof. Comparetti’s charming book, 
and it is pleasant to learn that the memory of at 
least one other great Roman poet is still cherish- 
ed among the Italian people. The poet to whom 
we refer is Ovid, and the traditions concerning 
him have been collected by A. De Nino into a lit- 
tle book entitled ‘ Ovidio nella 'Tradizione Popo- 
lare di Sulmona’ (Casalbordino, 1886. 16mo, pp. 
vii, 63). Among the people, Ovid (in the dialect 
of the Abruzzi ’Viddie) enjoys the reputation of 
a great magician, merchant, prophet, preacher, 
saint, and even paladin. In the capacity of the 
first (evidently a confusion with the Virgil le- 
gend), he guards the treasures supposed to be 
concealed in his villa, and many are the stories 
which the peasants tell of vain efforts to carry 
them off on the eve of the Annunciation, Ovid's 
role as merchant is connected with his journey to 
Athens and afterwards in Asia, and the people 
explain the yutta cavat lapidem by an observa- 
tion of the poet on one of his journeys. The 
preaching of the poet is connected with a pulpit 
of curious workmanship which formerly stood in 
tne church della Tomba in Sulmona. Like Vir- 
gil, Ovid is believed to have announced the com- 
ing of Christ. The poet is said to have been de- 
sirous of discovering the origin of God, and to 
have been converted by seeing a man (some say 
an apostle, or St. Joseph) dipping water with a 
little shell from the sea into a ditch. The same 
story, it will be remembered, is told of St. Au- 
gustine and his reflections on the Trinity. Fi- 
nally, Ovid is said to have been a doughty war- 
rior, and is associated in the popular fancy with 
the peers of Charlemagne. Signor De Nino has 
been able to collect many local traditions refer- 
ring to Ovid, whose memory is often connected 
with thet of Cicero (Cictarone @Arpino). Itis 
interesting to tind that the poet was remembered 
even 1n the coinage of his country. In the latter 
vart of the fourteenth century Sulmona received 
the privilege of the mint, and struck silver money 
with the legend, R. KROLUS. T. (Rex Carolus 
tertius, 7. e., Charles of Durazzo, King of Na- 
ples), and in the middle the initials S. M. P. E., 
of the well-known Su/ino mihi patria est (‘ Tris- 
tia,’ iv, 10). Tbe municipality in the fifteenth 
century also employed the same motto on its 
seal, together with the bust of the poet, 


—Another volume of the unpublished writings 
of Victor Hugo appeared early in June. It is 
neither drama nor verse, like its pred2cessors,‘Le 
ThéAtre en liberté’ and ‘Le Fin de Satan,’ but 
very good prose, and not as Hugoish as might 
have been expected. ‘ Choses vues’ (Paris: Het- 
zel-Quantin; Boston: Schoenhof) is a collection 
of fragments, sometimes only a few lines in 
length, sometimes ten or twelve pages, written at 
various dates between 1858 and 1875. It is com- 
posed of personal recollections and conversations 
(those with Louis-Philippe, Béranger, and Ville- 
main being very well worth reading and ex- 
tremely curious as studies of the writer); of 
notes on events of the day, “‘L’Emeute du 12 
mai 1838,” *‘ Les Funérailles de Napoléon,” ‘* La 
Mort du duc d’Orléans,’ ‘* La Fuite de Louis- 
Philippe”; of narratives, sometimes very strik- 
ing and dramatic, like the ** Procés Teste et Cu- 
biéres,” or the judgment bye proscrits of Jer- 
sey in 1853 of ** L’Kspion Hubert.” By the side 
of what is worth preserving there is much waste 
material, and, even in the best chapters, great 
need of careful revision and omission. ‘‘Choses 
vues? peut-@étre,” -ays one of the clever Paris 
journalists, M. André Hallays of the Débats, 
“vues, mais non regardées; entenducs, mais non 
écontées,” This is a fine and delicate criticism 








of the book, in which the author sees and hears 
asa poet, with the imagination, but expresses 
his impressions too often before they have been 
condensed and purified of their petty and per- 
sonal elements by the flame of poetic inspiration. 
It is also true that in Victor Hugo’s hands reali- 
ties change and become unreal and even false, 
and that those whose actions and words he re- 
ports take on his own attitudes and language, 
and think and feel according to the laws which 
he himself submits to. This is so true that he 
sometimes seems to perceive it, and seeks to ex- 
cuse it by saying that he is not repeating literally 
the words of those whose conversation he re- 
ports. A translation of this collection has just 
been published by Harper & Brothers. 


— Five issues supplementary to the thirteenth 
edition of ‘ Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lexikon ’ 
(New York: L. W. Schmidt), advance the work 
wellinto the Jetter F. Alarge part of the adden 
dato previous articles bave reference to censuses 
which have been taken since the main work be- 
gin to appear, or to scientific researches and po- 
litical occurrences in the same period, as in the 
case of Africa, Asia, Australia, etc. In the Jat- 
ter category belong such fresh articles as Bac- 
ninh and German East’ African Company, and 
such continuations to date as Bulgaria (since 
1882), Khartum, Elsass-Lothringen, ete. Note- 
worthy 1s the new discourse about emigra- 
tion, in which it is correctly laid down that the 
state of this country has more influence on the 
movement at any given time than the state of 
Europe, and in which it is pointed out that Rus- 
sia and Belgium gain by immigration more than 
they lose by emigration. France still ranks low 
among the nations that supply the New World’s 
‘“unearned increment ” of population—if we may 
so cailit. The postscript on Banks and on Rail- 
ways is important, and so is that on Berlin, and 
on the German military establishment (brought 
down to March 5). Something new hai to be 
said about Bacteria, Cocaine, and Earthquakes, 
though no mention is made of that at Charleston. 
Bismarck’s career is followed to the return of the 
new Parliament and the tviumph of his military 
measures, Among the new biographical sketches 
are those of Edwin Arnold, Lord Brassey, James 
Bryce, Arthur Cayley, Lord Randolph Churchill 
(pron. * Tschérrtschill”), Jokn Dillon, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Barodet, Bastien-Lepage, Brown- 
S*quard, Campenon, Sadi Carnot, Admiral 
Courbet; the sculptor, Hans Baur, the archieolo- 
gist W. Dorpfeld, Emin Bey, who was born, 
seems, in 1840, and Cecchi, the Italian African 
explorer. The omission of Boulanger from the 
main work is now repaired with great particular- 
ity, and, among other interesting items, we find 
mentioned bis representing the French Govern- 
ment with much tact at our Yorktown celebra- 
tion in 1881. It is also not forgotten that at one 
of his own national festivals in Paris he rode a 
horse circus-trained to keep step to the music, 
This general is a month younger than President 
Cleveland, who also enters the Supplement by a 
clear right. Other new American names are Dr. 
George M. Beard and G. W. Cable; W. G. Dall 
iscontinued; and Mr. Beecher’s death is record- 
ed. The insertion for the first time of Beverly, 
Mass., must have a psychic connection with ‘* the 
Beverly incident.” 


LECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.-—-L. 

A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Vols. 
V.and VI. London: Longmans; New York: 
Appletons. 1887, 

LECKY occupies a peculiar position among the 

living writers of England, He stands forth 
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space, a better account of the contest between 
Great Britain and her colonies; that few persons 
have attempted to deal with a difficult subject in 
a fairer spirit; and that no one has dove more 
than Lecky to bring into view aspects of the con- 
test which, for one reason or another, are likely 
to be overlooked. 

His chapters on French history, which form a 
considerable portion of his last two volumes, are, 
we must frankly avow, not, in our judgment, 
quite equal to the best part of his work. Specu 
lations on the causes of the French Revolution 
deal with matter of such almost limitless extent 
that they do not adinit of being compressed with- 
inthe bounds of an essay. But here, as else- 
where, Lecky’s skill in illustrating sides of a 
great subject which have received inadequate 
attention, is very noteworthy. His account of 
the struggle between ‘‘ Parliaments” and the 
French Crown forces upon Englishmen ideas as 
to French history which are concealed from view 
both by the platitudes of Alison and the 
poetry or rhetoric of Carlyle, It is, for example, 
perfectly clear to any reader of Lecky that, very 
shortly before the outbreak of the Revolution, the 
French Crown appeared at any rate to have 
achieved a marked triumph in a conflict with the 
only power which had of recent times attempted 
to limit the royal authority. It becomes also 
clear that the Parliaments, with whose strug- 
gles against despotism Burke sympathized, had 
no real hold on the affection or veneration ot the 
French people. The error is noteworthy, for it is 
merely an example of the mistake which vitiated 
Burke’s views as to French affairs. Genius and 
insight showed bim many things which were 
concealed from ordinary men; but his 
sympathy with what may be called aristo- 
cratic freedom made him misunderstand both 
the hatred of France for the ancien régime, 
and the true strength of the Frencb Crown. If 
Louis XVI. could have become the leader of the 
people in the attack on the privileges of the 
noblesse, he might probably have ended his career 
as the most powerful of French movarchs. 
Lecky’s statement that ‘‘ the French Revolution, 
though undoubtedly prepared by causes which 
had been in operation for centuries, might still, 
within a very few years of the catastrophe, 
have been with no great difficulty averted,” will 
strike many readers as paradoxical. Our own 
belief is that the words, taken in the sense in 
which our author uses them, are profoundly true. 
The past, in the case of nations, as of individuals, 
is of course irrevocable. In one sense, therefore, 
all speculations as to what might have been are 
vain; but the science of bypothetics, as it has 
been termed, has its legitimate sphere, and the 
assertion that the appearance of a remarkable 
ruler, or even of an energetic ruler, on the French 
throne could not have averted the destruction of 
the mouarchy, is, be it remarked, at least as hy po- 
thetical an assertion as the conclusion that “Ifa 
Henry 1V. or a Frederick the Great had then 
mounted the throne, or if Louis XVI. had found 
for his Minister a Richelieu or a Pitt, a Cavour 
ora Bismarck, France would never have drifted 
nto anarchy ~; and no one who studies our au- 


thor’s pages can deny that a good deal of evidence 
is given in support ot what may sound a startling 
conclusion, 

The essay, if we may use the expression, on 
which Lecky has bestowed, it may be suspected, 
the greatest labor, is that on the character of 
Pitt. He writes on this subject at considerable 
disadvantage, for it is impossible not to compare 
the opening chapterof Lecky’s fifth volume with 
Macaulay's ** William Pitt’—an article which a 
very severe critic of the historian has pronounced 
the best of Macaulay's Historical Essays. From 


such a comparison Lecky is certain in some re 


spects to suffer; but we are by no means sure 





that the two writers, though at first sight differing 
greatly from each other in their mode of treating 
their subject, and in the conclusions at which 
they apparently arrive, do not really set off each 
other’s merits, and at bottom suggest to the read- 
er a very similar opinion as to Pitt’s strength and 
Pitt’s weakness. The conclusion they both come 
to (though the conclusion is expressed in very 
different words) is that Pitt was the greatest Par- 
liamentary leader whom English history has pro- 
duced. They both dwell on the same virtues 
and also on the same defects. Macaulay, after 
his manner, expresses his opinion of the great 
Minister in the form of exaggerated antithesis. 
His language may certainly be read—though 
we doubt whether this is the true reading— 
as expressing the belief that Pitt's later 
career was inconsistent with his career before 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Yet if we al- 
low for the effect of Macaulay's style, it is pretty 
plain that he felt that, in all his course of action, 
Pitt was consistent with himself. ‘The charge 
of apostasy is grossly unjust. A man ought no 
more to be called an apostate because his opi- 
nions alter with the opinions of the great body of 
his contemporaries, than he ought to be called an 
Oriental traveller because he is always going 
round from west to east with the globe and 
everything that is upon it.” 

Lecky writes of Pitt, on the other hand, with 
studious moderation, and attempts with cha- 
racteristic fairness to estimate with impartiality 
not only his character, but the results of his poli- 
cy in the department of legislation, of finance, of 
foreign affairs. Lecky also perceives, what Ma- 
caulay often allows himself to forget, that no man 
whose character is worth study is ever radically 
inconsistent with himself; it is allowable to a 
satirist to resolve human nature into a series of 
avtitheses, but not to an historian. Yet in the 
end Macaulay and Lecky arrive at the same re- 
sult. The powers which made Pitt great in 
Parliament, involved or implied limitations 
which made him fail in achieving re-ults ade- 
quate to the greatness of his position and the 
height of his ambition. 

Though, further, in one sense the most resolute 
of men, he exhibited throughout life a readiness, 
very characteristic of the Parliamentary leader, 
to surrender even the great objects of his policy 
when either King or Parliament offered strenuous 
opposition. This trait is brought by Lecky into 
marked prominence, It is one which becomes of 
great consequence when we consider the policy 
which culminated in the Act of Union with [re- 
land. Meanwhile, few things are more valuable 
in our author’s estimate of the great Minister than 
his reference to the judgment passed on Pitt by 
Coleridge. We must allow for the bias of party 
feeling, but when every allowance is made, the 
article in the Morning Post of 19th March, 1800, 
contains more criticism which is worth remem- 
bering than any analysis of Pitt’s character with 
which we are acquainted: 

‘*Not the fhing on which he was speaking, but 
the praises to be gaiued by the speech, were pre- 
sent to his intuition. Hence he associated all the 
operations of his faculties with words, and his 
pleasures with the surprise excited by them. 
. . . He was always full grown; he had 
neither the promise nor the awkwardness of a 
growing intellect. . That revelry and that 
debauchery which are so often fatal to the 
powers of intellect, would probably have been 
serviceable to him; they would have given hima 
closer communion with realities, they would 
have induced a greater presentness to present 
objects.’ 

This want of ‘‘ presentness to present objects” 
is the weakness of the whole class of intellects 
which find their best representative in the genius 
of Pitt. Itis no small service to the public that 
the greatest of living historical essayists should 
have directed attention to the subtlety of Cole- 
ridge’s forgotten essay. 
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Ir would be hard to find two novels differing 
more in treatment, and at the same time produc- 
ing a more similar effect, than ‘The Yoke of the 
Thorah’ and ‘The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane.’ 
In both there is a study of character developing 
un ler the influence of strong tradition; further 
than this, however, no absolute resemblance can 
be pointed out. _There are even absolute differ- 
ences. Sidney Luska tells his story rapidly— 
sketching a bold design with a few bold strokes, 
sometimes passing a turning-point with a sen- 
tence, and sometimes, unfortunately, lingering 
for pages over a mood. He has been always, in 
his earlier novels, dangerously near sensational- 
ism. In this one he has passed the line, and has 
probably settled tbe question as to what rank of 
authors he will eventually join. He still writes 
of the Jews and of New York city, but his atti- 
tude towards the former has apparently changed 
somewhat, and no one will now think of putting 
him on the same plane with George Eliot, or of 
confusing his interested curiosity and close ob 
servation with ber sympathy and sentiment. We 
say his attitude has apparently changed; but we 
fancy that it is only in appearance, and that the 
baldly realistic picture of the Koch househoid, 
with all its vulgarity and wealth, even when 
placed beside the graceful, earnest one of Mrs. 
Peixada, marks only a natural transition from 
one to another phase. The real hope for Sidney 
Luska which one sees in this novel is this pros- 
pect of a widening horizon; for it is useless to try 
and disguise the fact that ‘ The Yoke of the Tho- 
rah * shows a distinct falling off from the writer's 
other novels in almost every particular. But, 
with a fuller recognition of the catholic breadth 
and true scope of fiction, one feels confident from 
the promise which this young writer has 
given, that he might—by avoiding cheap clap- 
trap and jack-in-the-box sensationalism—do much 
better work than any which has yet come froma 
his pen. 
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[t is the feeling of disappointment with the au- 
thor for not reaching the full height which, it 
seems to the reader, his capabilities might have 
enabled him to attain, that causes one involun 
tarily to compare ‘The Revolution in Tanner's 
Lane’ with ‘ The Yoke of the Thorah.’ The lead- 
ing character in each of the novels is a man 
whose love runs counter to his religion. Elias 
Bacharach, the young Jewish painter who be 
lieves in the law of his race, madly in love with a 
Gentile, and Zachariah Coleman, a hard-working 
printer and adissenter, mildly, but just as surely, 
in love witha French girl who scoffs at religion 
and believes in nothing, are not just similar fig- 
ures. Yet there is enough which is common to 
both situations to make a look at them together 
worth one’s while. One wonders first what the 
result would bave been had the writers changed 
themes; there is such a difference in the styles 
and methods of developing the stories—the one so 
full, so hurried, and impetuous, the other so slow 
and measured. In spite of the overrated authori- 
ty for the dictum that neatness of style is no 
manly accomplishment, one cannot help seeing 
that here at least the style has counted for 
everything. Nor is it less obvious that the sim- 
plicity and unpretentiousness of Mark Rutherford, 
who, Pendennis-like, stands for the author, is 
better suited to the purposes of sustained narra- 
tive than the vehemence and simulated strength 
of Sidney Luska. Yhetrouble is that neither has 
followed the golden mean; if the latter has made 
too much of his material, the former has made 
too little. But with all the discursive talk, the 
multiplicity of incidents and character, and the 
general diffuseness that make a reader’s final 
feeling towards the ‘Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane’ one of disappointment, there is at the same 
time a breadth of view which is uncommon and 
praiseworthy. It is narrowed occasionally by 
sympathy for the lowly, for Lincoln’s ‘‘ common 
people ”—a feeling which, however human it may 
be, however noble and unselfish the thoughts that 
give it rise, is just as warping as any other parti- 
san sympathy. 

A far different novel from either of these is 
Mr. Kirkland’s story of Western life, ‘ Zury,’ 
which is a history, very simply and effectively 
written, of the hardships undergone by the ear- 
lier settlers of Lllinois. One cannot praise the 
work from an artistic standpoint, though abun- 
dant evidence of patient care and painstaking 
correction is not lacking ; it covers too large : 
field to avoid giving the impression now and 
then of being fragmentary. A writer who en- 
deavors to record a phase of modern life so im- 
portant and far reaching as the conquest of our 
great West for civilization, cannot be asked to 
quibble over analytical subtleties, or waste his 
words in rounding out the outlines of some cha 
racter who may play a part in the story. Nor 
do we find fault with Mr. Kirkland for having 
recognized wherein lay the true value of his 
work, and shaping his means accordingly, but 
rather praise him for the clear-cut, truthful pic- 
ture which he has given us. One who'was not 
in Spring County when Zury was “ niggering ” 
logs, while Lincoln was yet a local politician 
and Chicago was in her infancy, cannot speak 
positively of the minor points in such a history ; 
but the internal evidences that the writer knew 
his subject are plentiful and strong. The process 
of building up the West is sill going on, and the 
pioneer will soon be crowding the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. There is only a small differ 


ence, we fancy, between the neighborhood which 
saw Zury’s gradual growth from the log-house 
and the many cruel shifts of poverty to wealth 
and luxury, and the settlers who are to-day 
building their sod-houses or hovel like * dug 
outs” in Western Kansas and Nebraska. In 
both one can see the sorrowful effect which a 





constant struggle with nature for the mere pri 
vilege of living produces—the effect of harden 
ing, coarsening, almost brutalizing the character. 
One knows that with the wealth and cities which 
are sure to come, will come also the finer quali- 
ties—tiner even than endurance and physical 
courage ; but the prospect of a sacrificed gene 
ration is therefore none the less gloomy. 
Benjamin F. Taylor, who also chooses for his 
first novel the tempting environment of pioneer 
life, could study Mr. Kirkland’s book with much 
advantage. ‘Old Times in the Oak Openings’ is 
little more than a succession of scenes without 
life, without human interest, and without the 
spirit of historical truth. Mr. Taylor has lost 


“the true aspect of pioneer life through a senti- 


mental feeling for the *‘ good old times "—or else 
the settlers of Michigan had a much easier time 
of it than did those of Llinois—and has only suc 
ceeded in producing a set of clever sketches that 
are fitter for newspaper reminiscences than for 
fiction. 

If it is disappointing to read a novel that lacks 
only a little of being entirely good, such as Mr. 
Kirkland’s or Sidney Luska’'s, it is positively dis 
couraging to read one like Mr. Beckett's * Who is 
John Noman?’ It is discouraging, that is, to 
those who have hoped that the business of writ- 
ing fiction would be improved by getting into the 
bands of educated people. We have ne doubt 
that Mr. Beckett's standard of literary excellence 
is high; he certainly shows himself to be acquaint 
ed with much of the best in a large range of lite 
rature, and in the first part of his story evinces 
an ability to write soberly and effectively. Up 
to the pages which introduce the blood and 
thunder, the horrible murder, the anarchists, 
and the impossible villain, he takes bis reader 
with him easily enough. (One's interest, curi 
osity, and sympathy are all aroused by the quaint 
figure of John Noman the youth, and his odd 
life on the mountain with his odd protector; and 
there was enough in the figure of John Noman 
the man, and in the situation which his story 
had developed, to have sustained one’s interest 
to the end without resorting to the penny-dread 
ful style. 

‘The Romance of a Letter’ is open to no such 
objection. It is mild enough for the most deli- 
cate nerves, and deals with incidents no more 
exciting than pleasant love affairs, picnics, and 
railroad blockades, with the harmless insanity of 
Dr. Carrol thrown in as a much-needed condi 
ment. If one can avoid smiling at the naiveté 
of Mr. Choate, at the unconsciousness with which 
he gives expression to his views of life, and can 
forgive the recklessness with which he overrides 
the difficulties in the mechanism of his story, one 
will be able to read the book in a mood equally 
serious with that in which it was written. It is 
unfortunate for Mr. Cheate that the element of 
humor, which is so necessary an adjunct to a true 
conception of human nature, should only show 
itself fortuitously in his work, and when he him- 
self evidently expects it least 

It is true that the element of humor is present 
in the affairs of life, even the most tragical, and 
there can be no real or elevating pleasure in read- 
ing a story so entirely sad and unrelieved as 
This romance of real life in Cuba 
as one learns from an explana- 
tory note, is a combination of fact and dction, 
and was largely an outgrowth of Mrs. Mann's 
impressions of slavery in thatisland. It is pub 
lished now after her death, when the reasons 
which so long kept it from the world no longer 
exist. One appreciates thoroughly the sorrowful 
indignation which the cruelties of slavery aroused 
in the writer, as weil as the value of the book as 

a contemporary observer. But, 
y its publication now may be,c m 
loes so close upon the time fixed for the 
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emancipation of the slaves in Cuba, one can only 
feel that the best time for its appearance has 
been gone for thirty years or more 

Mrs. Dahlgren’s novel some readers have al 
ready met with in the pages of the Brooklyn 
Magazine. They will, no doubt, be glad to learn 
from the preface that the author has been as 
sured by the editor that the story had met with 
such favor that the magazine was satistled with 
its success. Mrs. Dahlgren also has known some 
thing of slavery at tirst hand: yet one could 
hardly imagine that she and Mrs Mann had im 
mind the same institution. Mrs. Dahlgren seems 
chietly exercised over the dangers of miscegena 
tion, but writes with such extravagance that 
is amused rather than impressed 

Any one who has read even « small amount 
detective literature can premise with toleral! 
closeness what sort of entertainment awaits hin 
between the covers of a book lke * The Tragresty 
of Brinkwater,’ or ‘7 to 12 Murders, robberies 
clues, impossible coincidences, and all the stock 
in trade of this branch of the business of fietion 
writiog are unsparingly used. [t is to be royret 
ted that there should be such a waste of talent 
and time simply to catch the wave of popularity 
waich a few remarkable books of this kind hav 
raised 

Mrs. Alexander's popularity ts not so han t 
understand 
isa fair example of what Carlyle 


The present volume of her stories 
has expressed 
as constituting popularity in a man--the man 
who stands on our own level, or a hair's breadt! 
higher, and shows us a truth which we can sx 
without shifting our present intellectual post 
tion. There is no effort necessary to see the drift 
of these tales; virtue is rewarded and vice punish 
ed always at the end in the most satisfactory 
way. No doubt exists in the mind of the reader 
as to which characters are virtuous or the cot 

trary; the sympathy and liking are all one way 

When the element of interest, both in incidents 
and situations, is added to this delightful consis 

tency of the characters, there is produced a sty le 

of story which one can read, if not with the high 

est pleasure, at least with something of harmless 
recreation and satisfaction 

The stories of Helen Jackson touch another 
chord. ‘ Between Whiles’ is a collection of tales 
that, with the exception of the first and longest, 
have already been printed. And they very well 
stand the test of being half forgotten after a 
hasty reading in some magazine, and then, years 
afterward, being read again. In every case the 
memory of the story, almost as soon as the first 
sentence is raad, comes back in all its entirety 
the characters seem like old friends, and there is 
genuine pleasure in listening to their simple talk 
and breathing the wholesome odor of their sur 
roundings. The first story, ‘‘The Inn of the 
Golden Pear,” was left incomplete at the author's 
death, and one regretfully wonders what she 
would have made of the lives of Willan and 
Victorine. The few chapters which but finish 
what might be called the first episode are filled 
at once with strength and subtlety quite beyond 
anything else in the volume. In spite of the sud 
den infatuation of Willan, and the quaint ro 
mance of a bygone time that would serve ordi 
narily to give such a tale a tinge of unreality, 
there is a naturalness, a pervading sense of being 
close to life and nature, a vigor and grasp, that 
compels one’s interest and admiration. But it is 
chietly the purity, the elevation and gentle 
fervor which throughout these stories disclos« 
their author at her best, and win the hearts of 
her warmest admirers. 

There is but one objection to be made to ‘A 
Humble Romance, and Other Stories’; the sto 
ries are all too much alike. Here, again, one 
meets with old acquaintances from the maga 





zines, and cannot but admit that, notwithstand 
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ing their seeming commonplaceness, they are 
after all worth knowing. The humbleness of 
Mrs. Wilkin’s character, until from meeting 
with it too constantly it becomes obtrusive, is 
quite an agreeable reaction from the high life 
that used to monopolize fiction. Yet one can 
grow tired of simplicity when it seems forced, 
full as readily as of impossible lords and ladies. 

‘Told at Tuxedo’ and ‘A Week Away from 
Time’ are two examples of the futility of trying 
to fasten several short and separate stories to- 
gether with an artificial thread, and, by means 
of this device, creating an additional and deeper 
interest in the tales themselves. Especially no- 
ticeable is the failure of such an effort when both 
the stories and the connecting narrative are of so 
slight a texture and worked out so fragmentarily 
as are the contents of the thin volume by ‘‘ A. M. 
Emory.” The way in which an interest in the 
book has been awakened reminds one of War- 
rington’s manceuvring with the house of Bun- 
gay on behalf of ‘‘ Walter Loraine.” ‘A Week 
Away from Time,’ which appears without even a 
nom de guerre on the title-page, is somewhat bet- 
ter, inasmuch as there is visible a conscientious 
effort on the part of the author to attain to genu- 
ine excellence both of form and matter. With 
something more solid than sentimentality, with 
better models than the lightest of the French 
school of story-writers, one may expect much 
better work from this author. 








New Lessons in Harmony. By John C. Fillmore. 
Philadelphia: T. Presser, 

Manual of Counterpoint. By Dr. Th. Baker. 

. New York: G, Schirmer. 

Lectures on Musical Analysis. By H. C. Banis- 
ter. London: George Bell & Sons. 


Mr. J. C. FILLMORE, who, a few years ago, wrote 
an interesting history of pianoforte music, de- 
serves another word of commendation for at- 
tempting, in these ‘New Lessons in Harmony,’ 
to make the ideas of the greatest living musical 
theorist, Dr. Hugo Riemann, accessible to Eng- 
lish readers. Mr. Fillmore has “for some time 
been convinced that the minor scale and minor 
harmony needed a radically new treatment, based 
on rational principles, and that the practice of 
the greatest writers of our time, such as Liszt 
and Wagner, needs to be accounted for in a 
much more thorough and satisfactory way, as 
regards tonality and modulation, than is done 
by any text-book on harmony heretofore pub- 
lished in English.” As Dr. Riemann’s work, on 
which this is based, is intended primarily for 
teachers, Mr. Fillmore wisely concluded to make 
the treatise his own by so rewriting it as to make 
it useful to students; and we must admit that 
we know no other work in which a musical stu- 
dent can learn so much about harmony in fifty 
pages of text and examples for exercise. The 
appendix contains a translation of Riemann’s 
lecture on the ‘‘ Nature of Harmony,” a careful 
perusal of which will enable students to see 
clearly the drift of modern speculation in music. 

Dr. Baker’s ‘Manual of Counterpoint’ forms 
a sequel to Prof. Oscar Paul’s ‘Manual of Har- 
mony,’ which Dr. Baker translated a few years 
ago. He declares that ‘‘ Prof. Paul is in no way 
responsible for any opinions herein advanced ”; 
nevertheless, it follows in his lines, and the re- 
sult is such that Prof. Paul may well be proud of 
his pupil’s achievement. Counterpoint is one of 
the bitterest pills which those who wish to be- 
come creative musicians have to swallow. Dr. 
Baker, however, has done his best, by means of 
a Clear style, accurate definitions, and the avoid- 
ance of over-pedantic rules, to sugar-coat this 
pill for the pupil. It is to be regretted, however, 
that be retained the cumbrous apparatus of four 
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distinct clefs for the exercises and examples. 
The technics of musical composition are difficult 
enough without adding needless complications. 
The medieval idea of art was to make it as tech- 
nical and as difficult as possible ; but the modern 
idea is different, recognizing the fact that human 
brain power is limited, and that all the attention 
claimed by non-essentials is lost for essentials. 

If Prof. Banister’s ‘Lectures on Musical Anal- 
ysis’ had appeared about fifty years ago, they 
would have been timely and instructive. Likea 
large part of Grove’s otherwise excellent ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,’ this treatise in- 
dicates that, to the older generation of English 
musicians and teachers, music came to an end 
with Beethoven and Mendelssohn. Schumann is 
but once mentioned in Dr. Banister’s 370 pages, 
and Rubinstein, Liszt, Brahms, and Wagner not 
atall. And on the very first page he makes a 
statement which completely takes one’s breath 
away: ‘‘A composer may originate beautiful 
ideas, and we then call him a genius; but he may 
not have had the training, or may not possess 
the mastery of his resources requisite to set forth 
those ideas in the strongest way. Chopin and 
Dussek—very different composers —were geniuses, 
but not masters.” Chopin not a master! Chopin 
not able to set forth his ideas in the strongest 
way ! and this the utterance of an English ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composi- 
tion at the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind.” The English have re- 
cently boasted much of their progress in the di- 
rection of becoming a musical nation, but this 
ex-cathedra utterance, we protest, shakes one’s 
faith in the reality of it. It is, of course, not 
necessary to point out that Chopin is the great 
est master of pianoforte style that ever lived; 
that, in fact, he created the modern pianoforte 
style, anticipating the latest improvements in 
that instrument, and that Schumann, Liszt, Ru- 
binstein, Moszkowski, and all great modern pia- 
no composers have fol)owed in the footsteps of 
Chopin, both in the treatment of the pianoforte 
and in the structure of their compositions. The 
piano of the modern romantic school is indeed an 
entirely different instrument from the piano of 
the classical school, and therefore calls for a dif- 
ferent treatment and style; yet here, in the year 
of grace 1887, an English Rip Van Winkle thinks 
the proper way to teach pupils music is to ana- 
lyze the antiquated artificial sonata form, ignor- 
ing all the more natural modern forms that have 
superseded the sonata on the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It is just as if some botanical 
Rip Van Winkle were to set up a school in which 
he should teach the artificial Linnzean system. 

It is, indeed, a favorite maxim with old music 
teachers that instruction should at any rate be- 
gin with these ‘‘classical” models; but this is 
just as absurd and misleading as it would be to 
begin to teach botany with the Linnzan system. 
What interests young pupils and awakens their 
enthusiasm is to ‘‘ be in the swim,” as it were, of 
modern music; and, constantly hearing it, they 
can but feel an aversion to the archaic sonata 
form; and music teachers, instead of repressing 
the eagerness of their pupils to throw over their 
Haydn and Mozart sonatas and take up Chopin 
and Schumann instead, should encourage it in 
every way. With Bach the case is different. He 
was much more modern in style and spirit than 
Mozart, or even the early Beethoven. And, to 
come back to Chopin, we say without hesitation 
that he was a greater master of style than Bee- 
thoven, and quite as great a genius. Schumann 
has a clever dig somewhere at the pedants of the 
Banister variety: ‘‘ Taste, indeed,” he writes of 
Chopin, ‘‘we must concede him, of the finest 
quality; but of course that is nothing for the 
theorists; they only search for (forbidden) fifths, 
and get angry whenever they don’t find any, 





But they could learn many things from Chopin, 
and above all how to write fifths.” ‘* He is and 
remains the boldest and noblest poet of the time,” 
he writes elsewhere. And in another passage— 
the most prophetic Schumann ever wrote—be at- 
tributes to Florestan (i. e., himself) ‘* the some- 
what paradoxical assertion that ‘in Beethoven’s 
‘* Leonora ” overture there is more future than in 
his symphonies’—words which might be more 
properly applied to Chopin’s nocturne in G mi- 
ner, in which I can see a terrible declaration of 
war against a whole past.” 





Duelling Days in the Army, By William Doug- 
las, late 10th Royal Hussars. London: Ward 
& Downey; New York: Scribner & Welford. 
1887, 

THE author tells us that ‘‘duelling is practically 

dead in England,” but he leaves the reader to in- 

fer that we are behind the British in doing away 
with the evil, saying in his preface that * al- 
though Colonel Cash of the American Army 
fought and killed Colonel Shannon of the same 
service a year or two ago, the practice may be 
said to be almost as defunct, ever in the South- 
ern States of America, as af home with our- 
selves.” The ‘ American Army” is about as in- 
definite as the European army, or the Asiatic 
army, but if the author means the Army of the 

United States of America, we should like him to 

present his proofs that Col. Cash of that army 

fought and killed Col. Shannon of that service a 

year or two ago. We have no recollection of 

any such occurrence. Duelling in our army has 
been prohibited under severe penalties by our ar- 
ticles of war ever since their adoption, and has 
long been practically unknown to the service. It 
never was as prevalent in our army as out of it. 

Our author has not arranged his stories in the 
order in which the duels took place, nor, in fact, 
in any order. They are told without any account 
of the spirit of the times in which the events oc- 
curred, and therefore produce the effect of a lec- 
ture illustrated by stereopticon views—with the 
lecture left out. tis, however, mentioned inci- 
dentally that in 1697 a man, duly tried by tbe 
civil authorities and found guilty of ‘‘ coining 
false money,” was sentenced to die by being 
‘*thrown alive into a cauldron of boiling oil” It 
is true that duelling is a relic of barbarism, but 
itis hardly worth while to moralize upon the 
barbarity of it until the makers of civil law get a 
long way in advance of boiling men to death in 
oil for counterfeiting. 

In some instances the author’s grammar is bad, 
and in some the language is too English for us. 
For example, we find (p. 117) ‘‘although very 
stringent orders against challenging or carrying 
a challenge has, as a rule, existed in the British 
army for many years, yet these orders . . .”; 
page 170, ** people in those days were, we expect, 
quite as considerate of themselves,” etc. ; page 171, 
“but it was an awfully cowardly one,” ete. ; 
page 245, ‘where punch galore came on after 
supper, and songs and glees bore famously its 
company.” But independently of the way these 
tales are told, it is a question whether they should 
have been gathered together in cold type. Sure- 
ly the British army cannot read them without a 
pang. The author depicts duelling as a common 
practice for a long time in the British army, nog 
only resorted to in defence of men’s so-called 
honor, but enforced upon officers by their com- 
panions for the mere purpose of making the as- 
sailed prove that he was not a coward, The pis- 
tol and bowie-knife days of our Arkansas and 
Texas frontiers never much surpassed the brutal- 
ity that, as appears from this book, has prevailed 
among the officers of the Britis.i army. 

Of course, in a book written by an Englishman, 
relating in any way to the army, the Duke of 
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Wellington must figure. In this book, his Grace 
appears far better as principal in a duel with 
Lord Winchelsea than as commander-in-chief, 
administering justice between two of his subor- 
dinates in a case growing out of a challenge. 
Perhaps justice, from a republican point of view, 
could hardly be expected, as one of the parties 
was a lord with the rank of cornet, and the other 
only a gentleman and an officer with the rank of 
Lord 
George Bentinck was cornet in the Ninth Lancers, 
but, being the son of a duke, ‘‘ considered that 
military discipline could never be intended for 
such as he.” He exacted ‘* the utmost reverence 
from his subordinates,” but 
any respect to his own superiors in the service.” 
Capt. Kerr, who commanded the troop to which 
Lord George belonged, ‘‘ was as gallant a soldier 
as ever drew sword, and a thorough gentleman.” 
‘““The Captain did his best to teach the young 
cornet his duty, but his Lordship seemed to feel 
a pleasure in going quite against the expressed 
wishes of his Captain,” and finally, when on duty 
upon a field-day, publicly insulted the Captain 
for correcting him, saying, ‘* Captain Kerr ven 
tures to say on parade that which he dares not 
repeat off it.” 
time and the army, this was unbearable; and, 
lest he be sent to coventry as a coward, Capt. 
Kerr, when off duty, in due form demanded satis 
faction. 


captain. The facts as given are 1s follows : 


‘objected to pay 


According to the usages of the 


His Lordship, however, when brought 
to the scratch, backed out, and the Captain, see- 
ing no other recourse, posted the sprig of nobility 
And now the result. Capt. Kerr, 
who was only a commoner, an officer, and a gen- 
tleman, who had been publicly insulted by his 
military subordinate on parade, was cashiered 
by a British court-martial ; while the noble das- 
tard who committed the real oifence went scot 
free. All of this occurred only about fifty years 
ago, we are assured, under the Duke of Welling 
ton’s administration of the British army. 

The author says: ‘* There can, in our opinion, 
be little doubt that, had the man who gave the 
insult not been the son of 
been sent to coventry, and eventually obliged to 
Then, apparently alarmed at 
his own boldness of speech in a matter touching 
the aristocracy of England, he falls at once into 
the apologetic vein, and adds: ** We somehow 
fancy that the Duke of Wellington, who was the 
commander-in chief at the time, and who was by 
no means averse to duelling, would bave, 


as a coward, 


a duke, he would have 


leave the service.” 


in a 
year or so, reinstated Capt. Kerr to bis former 
position in the army. But, unfortunately, in less 
than six months poor Kerr died.” If the Duke 
could have reinstated Capt Kerr, be could have 
prevented the shameful wrong done to that offi 


cer. 





La Puissance des Ténebres, Drame 


en cing 

actes par le Comte Léon Tolstoi. Traduit du 

russe par Neyroud. Paris: Nouvelle Librairik 
Parisienne, 1887. 12mo, pp. 239. 

THOSE who believed that Count Leo Tolstoi had 

entirely abandoned literature, must have been 

startled at a recent telegram that a drama, 


recently written by him, called ** The Power of 
Darkness,” had forbidden Russian 
stage. But the nature of Count Tolstoi is s 

artistic that, in spite of all that he does and says, 
in spite of denials and avowals, it was evident 
that sooner or later he would return to literat 


peen toe 


ure, 
his nature’s only true expression. He may work 
in the fields or make shoes of an evening, but he 
must write. Once before now he has abjured 
the world and all that gives the world its savor 
Twenty-five years ago he retired to 
Polyana, and devoted himself to edu 


peasants, teaching them himself. He forswore 


Yasnava 


‘ating his 
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cles and accounts of his school, or short stories 
for children, all of which fill the fourth volume 
of his collected works. But in the of 
time his duty ended, for he had acted solely from 
aconviction of duty; 


course 


his peasants, or at least all 
the children and all who showed any glimmer of 
Chil 
dren could not be born fast enough to be taught, 


intelligence, were versed in the elements 


and literature and the pursuit of game—the 
Count’s great passion—assumed their rights. He 
produced immediately ‘War and Peace’ and 


‘Anna Karénina.’ In the present case it is only the 
form of the return to literature which is astonish 
ing. No one expected a drama, especially after 
the very powerful, though painful, sketch, * The 
Death of Ivan itch, which was begun in ISM4 
and finished in 1886. Despite the statement that 
the publication and sale of this drama have been 


forbidden in Russia, it appears in the twelfth 
volums of Tolstoi’s works (Moscow edition) as 
Written in ISS6, with the title of ‘* The Power of 
Darkness; or, Once his claws stick fast, every 
smail bird's done for ”—the alternative title 
being drawn from an old Russian proverb. The 
bird-lime here is sin, and the little bird is the 


but 
, hotwithstanding his one great failing, who 


amiable 
thetic 
is hurried from crime to crime, till he expiates 
all by repentance, public confession, and _ self 
to punishment As a drama this 
work, with all its strength, has great faults; as a 


weak peasant Nikita, still sympa 


surrender 


picture of peasant life, it is in details of conver 
sation and character very lifelike, and we fear 
only too true morally in its representation of 
faults and tollies. The horrors are, however, too 
great, for in the first four acts we have two se 
ductions, adultery, incest, robbery, murder, in 
fanticide, with attempt at suicide in the fifth. It 
the dialogue that tolerable, 
this lively dialogue, full of proverbs, quaint 


is only makes it 
"And 
turns, and picturesque expressions, Is exactly 
what has not been rendered in the French transla 
tion, which is so coloriess and insipid 
as it the to 
slight impression of the immense power of 
original. 

untit for representation, and it is impossible & 


Peters 1 


skipping 
does difficulues —as give a very 

the 
Even in its French form, the drama is 


rr 


wonder at its being prohibited at St 1 
As a rule, Enghsh or German is far better than 
French t 


sants or ol 


Russian 


Here the 


rv translating stories of 
Russian middle 


pea 


lass life 





character of the religious Akim, a man after th 
author’s own heart, is completely spoiled by the 
French version of his hesitancies and repet 
tions—hard enough, it is true, to render into any 
language, but still possible in English. On tl 
other hand, stomes of Russian high life, like 
‘War and Peace’ and ‘Anna Karénina.’ seem 
more naturalin French than in English, because 
the characters might have spoken Frencl 
habitually instead of Russian. In reading a 
French translation, even though it mav really be 
inferior to an Enghsh rendering, one who has 
lived in Russia has no effort 


in representing t 


himself the scene as real and lifelike 








novels, and wrote nothing but educational arti 















n done in some une 
fragment of The Decen 
iriants are given 
Here ud Th } Miscella s. By 
Alice D. Lel we J. @. I te SS 
Tuts little book may be deemed a suppk 
personal narrative and atty ahs ait ul 
pended to the writer's mort rtant work 
‘Yucatan: Its Ancient Palaces and Modern ¢ 
ties.’ It is a collection f art ~ wi 
been contributed to various periodicals by the a 
complished authoress, and wt . us tx 
duced by “the request of friends” to brin 
ther for preservation. It must be sand tha 
request has been better Justitied than is usua 
such demonstrations of friendly partiality 1 
sketches, though slight, have the m f ‘ 
Ing much interesting formation Vsprigt 
and attractive stvle. They relate, f t! 
part, not to the mainland of the peninsula 
to the outlving islands, wl Dr. and Mrs. 1 
Plonyeon visited in the course of their undefatiz 
ble researches. We learn much about the turt 
atchers, the salt gatherers, the toba growers 
and other vecupants of the | resq sia 
Mugeres and Cozum tY tl ast 
Yucatan. There are some descriptions 
cient buildiags and other m in ta of the f 
mer Indian civilizat umd s suarrs 
tives of piratical advent s and ‘ t 
hidden treasures 
\ brief but striking a int is given of t Ca 
ribs of British Honduras, w s <a 
tain the habit of sa neg and, 3 aps 
vouring a child the rehig Ss orgies, and 
vertheless, have ther { y very hones 
and harmless, but great drunkards w ’ 
also told of ay HY people who formerly dw 
along the west is the peninsula t 
whos Visterce s s tot ved bv t 
very of ses and temples s 1 fo ipant 
and worshippers less than fou et > 
f these diminutive atures are said stil 
t! sses of Britis! luras; and t 
tt ss had tro i liw i er apt ise a 
sO xiv trut a t 1 visit ade by 
! self and . s ta f I i fat | 
ind t! tua aptur { tl a girt 
about eighteen vears old and t feet 
hich, who afterwards escaped from rs 
rt isa chapter on ‘the lost literature of the 
Mavas,” repeating the well known story of the 
lesti tion by the fanatical Spanish priests of 


ks in which tl natives had em 
perhaps partly al 


tained of the learn 
ancestors While the 


narratiy as here told, will renew the reade1 
regret at this irreparable loss, it cannot fail to in 
spire him with some alarm at the attempt which 
is to be made to partly supply it. A few of the 
Mava books, or codices, as they are now termed, 
have been rescued, and one of them, the cel 
ated Codex Troat s undergoing translation 
by Dr. Le Plongeon, whose superiority to all 
ther vestigators in this line is naturally and 
laudably as i by the faithful partner of his 
abors. The wild vagaries of interpretation with 


restimable and untiring archwo 
Abtx de 
therwise valuable works on Central 
are to be 


which that othe 
Brasseur Bourbourg, dis 
repeated, and perhaps even 
exaggerated 

Dr 
*Troano manuscript” is 


are told, finds that this 


Le Plongeon, we 
mainly ‘‘a work on 
geology and ethnology.” Its author ** appears to 
have bad a knowledge of the various strata ot 
which the crust of our planet is Composed, for he 


There are 


has painted them of different colors.’ 








Apropos of these nevels, recent translators 
bave committed a little fault (wh annoys tl 
reader), owing, perhaps, to a want of personal 
acquaintar W Russian sox v Wi th 
Russiaps give their family ames a feminii ‘ 
gender in Russian, they never decline then 
when transliterating them into a foreigu lan 
guag Thus, they would always say in Frene} 

r Enghsh* Madam Karenin”™ and not‘ Kaz 
lina The Poles, on the cor . who use Ro 
man characters, reta the feminine ending on 
thei irds 

I ight to be mentioned. as an evidence 
the i with wt Tolstov’s works have been 

ited, upparentiy bv some member of bis fam 

v, that trf is printed of four scenes in the 
fourth a f rt Power of Darkuess.” The 


also *t records of cataclysms by which the face of 
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the earth has more than once been changed.” 
And we are further assured that ‘‘ the story of 
the disappearance of a great island, Plato’s At- 
lantis, in the Atlantic Ocean,” is confirmed by 
this amazing authority. The news will be a de- 
light to Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, and a source of 
dismay to other students of American archzolo- 
gy, who had hoped that we were well rid of 
this preposterous cataclysmic nonsense. It would 
be unfair, however, to judge either the writings 
of Mrs. Le Plongeon or the researches of the 
learned and worthy Doctor by these unlucky at- 
tempts at the unriddling of mysteries in which 
the best intellects are apt to be muddled. 

The present work, saving perhaps a few rather 
flimsy disquisitions near the end, will be found a 
thoroughly readable volume, with much in it of 
novel and instructive, and with some stories of 
exploring trials and hardships, stoutly borne, 
which add not a little to our respect for the he- 
roine and hero of the narrative. — 





The Nibelungen Lied, or Lay of the Nibelung. 
Translated from the German by Alfred G, Fos- 
ter-Barham. Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


THE revival, both in Germany and in countries 


foreign to it, of interest in the mythology in- | 


volved in the great German epic and in the ope- 
ras of Wagner’s ‘‘ Nibelungen-Ring” bas awak- 
ened a desire in England and America for fresh 
literature upon this subject. A few readers with 
philological aims are eager for the old texts of the 
Lied and of the earlier MSS. upon the same 
themes; others, especially students of general li- 





the story, with some hints upon its ethnological 
bearings and its literary merits. 

The press has begun to meet these requisitions 
upon it, and Carlyle’s reproach that his race 
knew the ‘Nibelungen Lied’ only by name, bids 
fair soon to cease to be true. Mr. Foster-Bar- 
ham’s translation will undoubtedly contribute its 
quota to bring this about. Yet his work lvoks 
more like a good grade of literary amusement 
than like a well directed effort to satisfy any pub- 
lic demand, or to promote the general culture. 
The philologist finds not a word for him, the 
translator not having so much as informed him 
from what text he has made his version. Nor is the 
mythology or the romance of the subject made 
clearer than the Lied itself makes them. This 
translation preserves the matter and method of 
the rhapsodist, made a little more coherent by 
the unknown middle-age poet, but obscured by 
traditions, customs, and historical correspond- 
ences, which are so unfamiliar that the mere 
substitution of English words in the Middle- 
High-German poem “ brings over” to us but half 
of what the epic originally conveyed to those who 
were living in the atmosphere of its mythology, 


- and who from infancy had listened to fragments 


terature, would prefer the nearest English equi- — 


valent for the original epic; while perhaps a far 
greater number desire aneasy, popular version of 


of its story. 

The literary form of the poem realized in Eng- 
lish seems to have been the full aim of the trans- 
lator. He has given us the thirty-nine ‘‘ adven- 
tures” of the original, and has approximately co- 
pied the verse and the strophe, though the pecu- 
liarity of the extra foot in every fourth line Mr. 
Foster-Barham has quietly dropped from his me- 
tre. Yet bis lines will not read smoothly, even at 
their best, except to those who carefully observe 
the ceesural pauses. German publishers often 





print this epic with a conspicuous break in the 
midst of the lines, to assist the reading. English 
readers have still greater need of this help. 

A metrical version of the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied” 
is an undertaking full of difficulty for the trans- 
lator; and the critic may be forced to say the 
work has been well done, even though he can 


easily raise well-grounded objections to many of 
‘the English lines. Such is the case with this 


translation. The diction is pleasant, the version 
is free and loose—and, perhaps, necessarily so. 
But the translation should be more complete. It 
is not fair to expect all English readers to know, 
or to have the means of translating, such words 
as Degen, Ritter, and Recke, both singular and 
plural forms. Nor does the great metrical con- 
venience of Fiedel, Fiedelmann, Fiedelere, and 
Fiedelspieler justify thrusting these terms upon 
total strangers to them. ‘‘ Nibelungen” has been 
mistaken for the genitive singular in the transla- 
tion of the title of the poem. Wagner’s title, 
‘*Der Ring des Nibelungen,” may have led to this 
error. 
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